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Notes. 


BULWER LYTTON’S HOUSE IN 
HERTFORD STREET. 


Ir has often been stated that Lord Lytton, 
the famous novelist, purchased in his early 
manhood (when he was simply Mr. Bulwer) 
No. 36, Hertford Street, Mayfair ; but it is 
not generally known that no fewer than 
three houses in the street have been num- 
bered 36 at different times, and that mistakes 
have been made with regard to the identity 
of the house that was bought by the rising 
novelist. Thus in the Lytton centenary 
number of an illustrated magazine there was 
an illustration purporting to show the house ; 
but though described underneath as 36, Hert- 
ford Street, it was clearly the house at the 
western corner of Hertford Street and Little 
Stanhope Street, which is now—and has 
been for many years—numbered 35a, whilst 
36 is at the opposite or eastern corner. 

As the illustration was said to be from the 
** Rischgitz Collection,” I recently inquired 
of Mr. Augustin Rischgitz what authority 
there was for calling 35a Bulwer’s house ; 


upon which he kindly showed me a copy of 
Wilmot Harrison’s ‘Memorable London 
Houses,’ in which it is asserted that 35a 
was formerly 36, and that it was the house 
which Bulwer took about the time he entered 
Parliament in 1835; also that Chorley 
walked home with him from the Countess of 
Blessington’s in 1836, and the implication is 
that it was to this house, although Chorley 
in his diary does not say so. 

Now I already knew from Lord Lytton’s 
unfinished biography by his son that the 
novelist entered Parliament in 1831, and 
that he took his house in Hertford Street in 
1829, whilst from other sources I knew that 
he left it in 1835, so that I did not feel at 
all confident that the right house had been 
shown in the illustration. I had, in fact, 
already ascertained from Robson’s ‘ Court 
Guide,’ which commenced in 1832, that 
there were two houses in Hertford Street 
numbered respectively 364A and 368, and 
that it was the latter which Bulwer occupied, 
though there was nothing to show on which 
side of Little Stanhope Street it stood. 

I determined, therefore, to search further 
into the matter—to find out, that is, which 
was the house in which those famous novels 
were written which were composed between 
1829 and 1835, and in which the first Earl of 
Lytton was born in 1831. Before Bulwer 
lived in Hertford Street he had published 
Falkland * (1827), Pelham’ (1828), The 
Disowned * (1828), and ‘ Devereux * (1829). 
After his removal there towards the end of 
1829 he published ‘ Paul Clifford’ (1830), 
“Eugene Aram,” which he dedicated to Sir 
Walter Scott (1831), ‘Godolphin’ (1833), 
‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine’ (1834), * Last Days 
of Pompeii’ (1834), and ‘The Student,’ a 
collection of short stories and essays (1835). 
Probably most, if not all, of * Rienzi’*® was 
also written at Hertford Street, though it 
was not published till towards the end of the 
year, when Bulwer had removed. 

I felt thus keenly interested in the ques- 
tion of the identity of the house where these 
fascinating works of fiction were com- 
posed, and hy the courtesy of Messrs. 
Drivers, Jonas & Co., of Pall Mall, the 
agents of the estate, I was permitted to see an 
old ground-plan of the north side of Hertford 
Street, when, to my surprise, I found the 
western corner of Little Stanhope Street 
was numbered 35, the eastern corner was 
1, Little Stanhope Street, and the next house 
36 (now 37). 

As the plan did not show two houses to be 
numbered 364 and 368, I felt pretty certain 
that it must represent a state of things 
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prior to the time when Bulwer took his house ; 
and researches in Boyle’s ‘Court Guide,’ 
which commenced in 1792, confirmed this 
suspicion. The plan really shows the 
numbers as they were down to 1807, when, 
it appears, a house which was apparently 
new was numbered 23, the old 23 becoming 
24, so that every subsequent house had ‘* 1” 
added to its number. Before this there was, 
I presume, a vacant space—perhaps «a 
garden, or perhaps a way into the stables 
at the back—between 22 and the old 23. 
The name in Boyle’s ‘ Court Guide’ against 
22, both before and after the change, was 
Mrs. Graham. Then, before the change, 
came 23, the Dowager Lady Lawley; 24, 
Lord Middleton ; and 25, the Earl of Liver- 
pool. After the change the name against 
23 was Lord Eardley; then came 24, the 
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Little Stanhope Street was evidently not 
thought worthy of insertion in the ‘ Court 
Guide’; but in the issue for 1815, after 


-“* 36, Dr. Jones,” there is ‘“‘G. Mathison, 


corner of Lit. Stanhope Str.” This does 
not occur again, and in 1816 G. Mathison 
appears as living at Lisson Grove Lodge, 
Lisson Grove. 

_ In 1823 there were two issues of the ‘ Court 
Guide ’—in January and April. In the 
January volume there is ‘‘ 36, Rev. R. H. 
Simpson”; but in the April one there is 
‘36a, Rev. R. H. Simpson; 368, Sir 
Wathen Waller and Baroness Howe.” The 
occupiers of 37 and 38 were the same as 
before, clearly showing that 36B was the 
housewhichhad previously been 1, Little Stan- 
hope Street ; and from that time to the present 
Little Stanhope Street has had no No. 1. 


O 


Dowager Lady Lawley ; 25, Lord Middleton ; 


and 26, the Earl of Liverpool.* 

From the first ‘ Court Guide,* however, pub- 
lished after the change—viz., that for 1808— 
there appears to have been no one then at the 
new 23. The name of Lord Eardley is given 
as its occupant in 1809. No change was 
made at this time in 1, Little Stanhope 
Street; but the old 34, Hertford Street, 
occupied for many years by Lieut.-General 
Pigot, became 35, and the old 35 (at the 
corner of Little Stanhope Street) became 
36, but appears to have been empty at the 


At 364 the Rev. R. H. Simpson was sue- 
ceeded by Mr. Mirehouse, and he by Mr. 
Bickersteth, who had the house when, 
in 1829, Bulwer succeeded Sir Wathen Waller 
—-after an interval—at 368. Bulwer does 
not appear to have used the 8 when putting 
his address at the head of his letters; and 
perhaps when Nash the architect renovated 
and altered the house before Bulwer moved 
into it, the B on the street-door was painted. 
out and never renewed. In ‘The Royal 
Blue Book,’ which commenced in 1822, 
the B was omitted from the time that Bulwer: 


time, as was also the old 36, which became took the house; but in Boyle’s ‘Court 


37. The old 37, however, which became 
38, was occupied, both before and after the 
change, by a Mr. Heatly. 


* The two_ houses that were last numbered 24 
and 25 have disappeared, the ground on which they 


stood being now occupied by the very large house 
at the corner of Park Eas. 


Guide? it was continued till 1836, when 
Bulwer had left and had been succeeded by 
a Mr. Hall. The two houses, therefore, 
after this were known as 36A and 36; but 
the former was next to 35, and the latter: 
next to 37, as it is at present. 

From the ‘Court Guide’ for 1837 it 
appears that both houses were empty, but 
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in 1838 Mr. Wanklyn was at 36a. He 
was still there in 1839, with no one in either 
year (till the latter part of the second) at 
36; but in 1840 we have ‘36a, Mr. Wanklyn; 
36, Sir E. Bulwer.”* The novelist, who had 
been made a baronet in 1838, had thus 
returned to his old house, but only for a 
short time, during which period he did not 
publish any fresh romance; though since 
* Rienzi’ in 1835 he had published * Ernest 
Maltravers ’ in 1837, and ‘ Alice,’ ‘ Leila,’ and 
‘Calderon ’ in 1838. 

Boyle’s * Court Guide® for 1840 puts the 
two houses in their right order, but ‘ The 
Royal Blue Book’ reverses them ; and it was 
natural to suppose that 36 was next to 35, and 
364 next to 37, though in reality it was not so. 

In 1841, 1842, and 1843, we have ‘ 36a, 
Mr. Wanklyn; 36, Mr. Andrews”; and both 
‘The Royal Blue Book’ and Boyle’s ‘ Court 
Guide ’ put them in the right order. 

‘The Post Office Directory * had its first 
Street Directory in 1841, but blundered by 
putting the two houses before mentioning 
the intersection of Hertford Street by Little 
Stanhope Street, as if both were to the west 
of that street. The blunder was repeated 
in 1842, but in 1843 it was partly corrected 
by putting the intersection by Little Stan- 
hope Street between the two houses; but 
then Mr. Andrews (36) was represented as 
living on the west side of Little Stanhope 
Street, and Mr. Wanklyn (36a) on the east, 
next to 37. That this was wrong is clear 
not only from the arrangement of the houses 
in Boyle’s ‘Court Guide’ and ‘The Royal 
Blue Book,’ but also from the fact that Mr. 
Andrews occupied his 36—at least according 
to ‘ The Post Office Directory ’—right down 
to, and after, the time that the opposite house 
was made 35a, which appeared for the first 
time in ‘The Royal Blue Book,’ Boyle’s 
‘Court Guide,” and ‘The Post Office 
Directory ’ for 1861. 

It is, therefore, certain that when Bulwer 
came to live in Hertford Street for the third 
time in 1843, and his address was given as 
36a in the three works just named in their 
issues for 1844, 1845, and 1846, he was not 
in his old house, which was occupied by 
Mr. Andrews, but in the opposite one, just 
vacated by Mr. Wanklyn, who was living in 
it when Bulwer occupied his old house in 
1840. During his absence from Hertford 
Street he had published ‘ Night and Morning * 
in 1841, and ‘ Zanoni? in 1842; whilst in 
1843—though whether before or after he 
took up his residence at 36a I cannot say— 
he published ‘The Last of the Barons.’ In 
1846, the year when he finally left the street, 


he published ‘ Lucretia,’ which was probably, 
therefore, written at 36a. 

‘The Royal Blue Book’ for the three 
years 1844-6 placed the two houses in the 
right order, showing 36a (Bulwer) next to 35,. 
and 36 (Andrews) next to 37; but ‘ The 
Post Office Directory ’* for all the three years, 
and Boyle’s ‘Court Guide’* for 1844 only, 
placed them in the wrong order, which was 
enough to make any one who had not gone 
deeply into the matter suppose that Bulwer’s. 
old house, 36B, had now become 36a, and 
that he was living in it again, the old 36a 
having become simply 36. It can safely 
be said, however, that 36B never became 
364, and that the real 364 was never simply 
36 after it ceased to be so in 1823. In fact, 
the agents of the estate have told me that 
they have documentary evidence that 35a 
was formerly 364, and that it was certainly 
not 36 during an intermediate period. 

It was in 1844, after the death of his 
mother, and in consequence of her will, that 
Sir Edward Bulwer added ‘“‘ Lytton” to his 
surname; and Boyle’s ‘Court Guide’ for 
1845 gave him his new name, and corrected 
its error about the order of the houses by 
putting first ‘‘ 36a, Sir E. Lytton,” and then 
‘* 36, Mr. Andrews”; but *‘ The Post Office 
Directory * continued to blunder, putting 
36 (Andrews) before Little Stanhope Street 
in 1847 (when there appears to have been 
no one at 36a), and, strange to say, 35 on. 
the opposite side, next to 37. 

In 1848 ‘The Post Office Directory ” 
managed to get the houses in the right 
order, putting first ‘* 36a, Mrs. Clarke,” and 
then ‘* 36, Mr. Andrews”; but blundered 
by putting Little Stanhope Street after: 
both, instead of placing it between them. 
The same blunder was continued till 1854,. 
when at length Little Stanhope Street was 
placed between ‘36a, Mrs. Clarke,’* and 
** 36, Mr. Andrews.’ The numbers were 
also put right in 1855, 1856, and 1857. In 
the ‘ Directory’ for 1858, 1859, and 1860 
there was no 36a, which was apparently 
empty; but in 1861 it reappeared as 35a, 
which it has been ever since. The name 
of Mr. Andrews as occupier of 36 appeared 
for the last time in ‘ The Royal Blue Book * 
in 1858, in Boyle’s ‘ Court Guide’ in 1859, 
and in ‘ The Post Office Directory’ in 1862. 

To sum up, it is clear that the present 
36 was the one Mr. Andrews occupied, and 
that Bulwer Lytton could not have lived 
in it in 1843-6, because Mr. Andrews was. 
there; but that he lived opposite at 36a, 
previously occupied by Mr. Wanklyn. On 
the other hand, as Mr. Wanklyn was at 36a. 
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in 1840, it is clear that Bulwer then lived at 
the house afterwards occupied by Mr. 
Andrews—the house originally known as 
1, Little Stanhope Street, but from 1823 till 
1829 (or 1836) as 368, Hertford Street, and 
‘finally as 36. 

Thus Bulwer lived three times in the 
street—twice at the present 36, and once 
at the present 35a, when he added “* Lytton ” 
to his surname. In Mr. Clinch’s ‘ Mayfair 
and Belgravia’ it is mentioned that 35a 
was for some years (it was really only three) 
the residence of Sir Edward Lytton; but 
no knowledge is shown of the fact that it was 
36a at the time, nor of the famous novelist 
thaving previously resided twice at the 
present 36. 

As, however, Bulwer lived at each of the 
corners of Little Stanhope Street, and each 
corner had in turn been 36, although the 
western corner was not 36 when Bulwer 
jived there, but 36a, it is not surprising that 
mistakes have been made with respect to the 
identity of the house which he bought—mis- 
takes which I have done my best in this 
article to correct. W. A. Frost. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘ROMEO AND JULIET’: THE EARL OF 
‘SouTHAMPTON (10S. xi. 423).—The marriage 
of Henry Wriothesley, second Earl of 
Southampton, with Mary, eldest daughter 
of Sir Anthony Browne, K.G., first Viscount 
Montague, took place early in May, 1569. 
The date is given in a paper compiled by 
Mr. Benjamin W. Greenfield, F.S.A., and 
entitled *The Wriothesley Tomb in Titch- 
field Church: its Effigial Statues and 
Heraldry.” It appeared in the Papers and 
Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club, 
vol. i. part iii. pp. 65-82, issued to sub- 
‘scribers for the year 1889. 

“The second earl, on his marriage with Lord 
Montague’s daughter, conveyed, by indenture, 
dated 10th May, 11 Eliz., 1569, his lordship’s 
manors, lands, &c., to his father-in-law, Lord 
Montague (and others) in fee,’ &c.—P. 66, 
foot-note. 

“Scheme showing the Acquisition of the 
‘Several Quarterings in the Shield of Mary Browne, 
daughter and heir of Anthony, Viscount Montagu, 
Wife of Henry Wriothesley, 2nd Earl of Southamp- 
ton....Mary Browne, only dau. of her mother, 
— Lord Southampton 1569, ob. 1607,’— 

‘* Pedigree of Wriothesley, Earls of Southamp- 
ton, &c.—Henry Wriothesley, 2nd Earl of 
Southampton, born 30 Nov., 1546,! died 4 Oct., 
1581, in his 36th year, M.I. Will dat. 29 June, 


‘*i Inq. p.m. of Thomas, Earl of Southampton, 
4A Edw. IV., No. 78, 


1581, pro. 7 Feb., 1582/3.2= Mary, dau. of 
Anthony Browne, K.G., Viscount Montague, by 
his Ist wife, Jane Ratcliffe, dau. of Robert, 
Earl of Sussex, mar. about May, 1569,? died in 
1607.3 "—P. 82. 

_No mention is made of “a masque or 
similar form of entertainment ™ taking place 
at the wedding. 

Joun L. WuITEHEAD, M.D. 
Ventnor. ts 


MerRY WIVEs orf WINDSOR,” I. iii. 23.— 

In the Quarto occurs the line, 
O bace gongarian wight, wilt thou the spicket wield ” 
In the Folio *‘ gongarian” is replaced by 
“Hungarian.” Steevens, defending the 
former reading, added the following note : 
“This is a parody on a line taken from one 
of the old bombast plays, beginning, ‘ O base 
Gongarian, wilt thou the distaff wield ?’ 
I had marked the passage down, but forgot 
to note the play.” 

Steevens has been called “ the Puck of 
commentators, and his sense of humour 
sometimes led him to refer to *‘ old plays” 
and ‘ ballads * which have never been seen 
by any other student before or since; so 
his quotations are not always to be trusted 
when he does not give references. I should 
be glad to know the name of this play which 
Steevens “‘ forgot to note,” or whether, as I 
suspect, it existed only in his freakish 
imagination. GORDON CROSSE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


‘Love’s Lasour’s Lost,’ IV. i. 120 
(109 Globe) :— 

Put up this, it will be thine another day. 

P. A. Daniel (Atheneum, 13 Oct., 1883) 
notes that this is the only instance of Shake- 
speare’s use of the expression ‘it will be 
thine another day,” and from instances in the 
writings of his contemporaries concludes that 
it means, “ It will be of use to you; you will 
find the benefit of it hereafter.” As H. C. 
Hart mentions in his ‘‘ Arden Edition” of 
‘L.L.L.,’ althouzh this seems to fit the 
meaning of the examples collected by Daniel, 
it does not fulfill the demands of the context 
in this place. He suggests that the meaning 
here is rather, ‘‘ It will be your turn another 
day,” although he gives no examples to 
support this interpretation. The following 
quotation from Dekker’s ‘ Guls Horn-Booke ’ 
(chap. vi. p. 52, J. M. Dent ed.) establishes 
this meaning as the correct one :— 

** Marry, when silver comes in, remember to pay 
treble their fare, and it will make your Flounder- 


“2 Will of Henry, Earl of Southampton, 1583, 
in P.P.C. Register, Rowe, 45. 
‘3 Chester’s ‘ Westminster Abbey Registers.’ ’’ 


id 


Ad 
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catchers to send more thanks after you, when you 
doe not draw, then when you doe; for they know, 
It will be their owne another daie.” 

Mi 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


*Ricwarp II.,’ III. ii. 155-6: 
ON THE GROUND.— 

For God's sake let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings. 

This passage was recalled to me by reading 
the following comment in ‘ Wives and 
Daughters, by Mrs. Gaskell, describing 
Molly’s despair on hearing of her father’s 
intention to marry again :— 

‘*She had cast herself upon the ground—that 
natural throne for violent sorrow—and leant up 
against the old moss-grown seat.” 

‘ Chap. x. ‘A Crisis.’ 
I note also the following :— 

Sophocles, ‘ Trachinie,’ 789 (Dindorf), 
makes Heracles, when he wearied after the 
first agony of the poisoned robe, throw 
himself on the ground :— 

pirtwv éavrov. 
Job ii. 13 (A.V.) :-— 

“So they [.Job’s three friends] sat down with him 
upon the ground seven days and seven nights.” 

I had got thus far when I noticed that in 
the ‘‘ Knutsford Edition” of ‘ Wives and 
Daughters’ Dr. A. W. Ward, the editor, 
refers to the passage quoted from Mrs. 
Gaskell. In his Introduction (p. xxi) he 
has a foot-note attached to ‘“‘ natural throne 
for violent sorrow,’ which reads as follows : 

“**Rest_ thy unrest on England’s lawful earth,’ 
says the Duchess of York to Queen Margaret, who 
with Queen Elizabeth takes her seat beside her on 
the ground (‘Richard III,’ Act IV. se. iv.), and 
Constance (‘ King John,’ Act IIL. se. i.) * seats her- 
self on the ground’ with the words : 

here I and sorrows sit ; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 
The idea somehow seems to pervade the earlier part 
of the ‘ (Edipus in Colonos.’ ” 


SITTING 


Net Mezzo. 


II. ii. 525: “THe Mosriep 
QUEEN.’—This_ strange adjective, which 
secured the commendation of Polonius, has 
generally been regarded as meaning ‘‘ muffled 
or wrapped up about the head,” as the 
**Globe Glossary says. Now, however, 
in The Oxford and Cambridge Review for 
February, Dr. Smythe Palmer brings for- 
ward, and supports with abundant erudi- 
tion, a brilliant suggestion that ‘‘ mobled ” 
represents Mab-led,”’ 7.¢., distraught by 
fairy influence. He compares with this 
word pixy-led,” Puck-led,’”’ and ‘ will- 
led ” (led astray by a will-o’-the-wisp). 


Dr. Smythe Palmer shows that an unusual 
word was intended in the passage, and 
points out that a writer in ‘N. & Q.’ in 
July, 1864 (38. vi. 66), with a true instinct. 
suggested “‘ maddled,” bewildered almost to 
madness. This same sense is now secured 
without conjecture, for “ the traditional 
mobled (muftled) was also spelt mabled.” 

MIDLANDER. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE TRAFALGAR 
CEMETERY, GIBRALTAR. 
(See ante, p. 104.) 


THE following list concludes my notes on 

inscriptions in this cemetery :— 
FourtH Row. 

51. William Hepenstall, Esq., Capt. R.N., 
ob. 19 Jan., 1809, a. 43. 

52. Henry Eugene, s. of Lieut. H. E. Shadwell, 
35th Regt., ob. 12 Jan., 1813, a. 8 months. 

53. Cathrine, d. of Lieut.-Col. Daly, of the 
R.V.B., 0b. 25 Sep., 1808, a. 5 yrs. 3 months. 

54. Elizabeth, w. of Robert. Brown, Esq., 
Major 4th Royal Veteran Battalion, 0b. 1 Dec., 
1810, a. 58. 

55. Grace, d. of , w. of the Rev. - 
Chaplain to the Forces, ob, during the prevalence 
of the dread malady most calamitous to this 
garrison, 18 Nov., 1804, a. 50. 

56. Sophia, d. of Capt. Walmsley, 82nd Regt., 
ob, 22 Jan., 1811, a. 3. 

57. Richard Tribe, Esq., Capt. 82nd Regt., 
ob. 25 May, 1811, a. 30. r 

58. Ensign Joseph Curti(s), 7th R.V -B., a 
victim to the epidemic fever, 30 Sep., 1813, a. 50. 

59. Mrs. C., w. of Digby Thos. Carpenter, Esq., 
Paymaster 10th Regt., 0b. 22 Nov., 1804, a. 23. 

60. Ensign John Sinclair, 7th R.V.B., 0b. 
5 Dec., 1812, a. 62. : 

61. James Wilson, Lieut. 1st Royal Veteran 
Battn., 0b. 28 Sep., 1807, a. 65, having faithfully 
served his country upwards of 49 years. Erected 
by his widow with 6 children. é 

62. Ann, w. of Lieut. J. Tulloch, 7th R.V.B., 
ob. 3 Oct., 1812, a. 32. Also Peter Tulloch, 
ob. 2 Oct., 1812, a. 20. 

63. Richard Lewis, Esq., Apothecary to the 
Forces, 0b. 10 Oct., 1806, a. 38. Erected by his 
widow with 6 children. 

64. Elizabeth, w. of George Tassie, Adjt.- 
7th R.V.B., ob. 2 July, 1812, of a decline, a. 34. 

65. Major John Grant, 2nd Batt. 89th Regt. 
after having eminently distinguished himself 
in a course of long and meritorious service, was 
mortally wounded at the head of his battalion 
in an attack upon Fort Frangerola, near Malaga, 
14 Oct., 1810, and ob. 20 Oct., a. 48. : 

66. Amelia, d. of Lieut. Walker, 4th R.V.B., 
ob, 24 Mar., 1812, a. 2 months 19 days. 

67. Ralph Willet Adye, Esq., Capt. and 
Brigade-Major in the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
ob. 22 Oct., 1804, a. 34, a victim to the distemper 
raging in the garrison. The remains of his s. 
John Willet-Adye, who ob. 20 Mar., 1804, a. 2 yrs. 
1 month, are deposited in the Garrison Chapel. 

68. Capt. Duncan McPherson, 54th Regt- 
ob. 18 Oct., 1804, a. 29. 
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69. Capt. Chas. 54th Regt., ob. 
9 Nov., 1804, a. 32. 

70. Thos. Gajeta Ragland, Acting-Dep.-Com- 
missary General, ob., victim to the epidemic fever, 


17 Oct., 1814, a. 29. 


Row. 

71. Mr. John Gabell, Ensign Ist Batt. 5th Regt., 
ob. 21 July, 1800, a. 24. 

72. Francis Adams, Esq., Master Shipwright of 
H.M. Dockyard, Gibraltar, ob. 2 Oct., 1800, a. 41. 

73. Second Lieut. Wm. Maclean, of the R. Regt. 
of Artillery, ob. 27 Oct., 1798, a. 17. 

74. Second Lieut. George Nutt, of the R. Regt. 
of Artillery, ob. 2 Jan., 1801, a. 17. 

75. Lieut. Browne, 13th Regt., ob. 10 Oct., 1804. 

76. Count Joseph De la Ville Surjllon [sic], 
Esq., Captain in H.M. Roll’s [sic] Regt., ob. 19. 
Oct., 1804, a. 42. 

77. John Wilkinson, 
Regt., ob. 8 Nov., 1804, a. 4 


Heywood, 


78. Mrs. Lawton, ob. 11 Oct., 1804, a. 42. | 


Erected by her husband. 

79. Capt. Douglas Johnston, 2nd Queen’s 
Regt., victim of the malignant fever, 27 Oct., 
1804, a. 25. 

80. Charles, s. of Capt. Mouat, R.N., 
Frances Drake Mouat, ob. 11 Oct., 1804, a. 8. 

81. Lieut. Thos. George Smyth, 2nd Queen’s 
Regt., ob. of malignant fever, 22 Oct., 1804. =: . 

82. Ensign J. W. Griffiths, 2nd Queen’s Regt., 
ob. of malignant fever, 22 Oct., 1804, a. 19. 

83. Matilda, youngest d. of Capt. Mouat, R.N., 
and Frances Drake Mouat, ob. 7 Oct., 1804, a. 6. 

84. Peter Alexr, Mouat, eldest s. of Capt. and 
Frances Drake Mouat, ob. 12 Feb., 1807, a. 23. 

85. Major P. Bellew, 54th Regt., ob. 15 Oct., 
1804, a. 30. 

85a. Lieut. James Doolan, 54th Regt., ob. 
15 Oct., 1824, a. 20. 

86. Sarah, w. of J. Mervin Nooth, M.D., 
Superintendent-General of H.M. Military Hospital. 
(Remainder illegible. ) 

87. R.I.P. Peter Smith, Esq., late Paymaster 
ith R.V.B., ob. 12 Ap., 1814, a. 53. Also Peter, 
s. of the above, who died during the malady with 
which this garrison was afflicted, 181(4), a. 23. 

88. Lieut.-Col. Rudyerd, Royal Engineers, 
ob, 19 Oct., 1813, by malignant fever. 

89. Elizabeth Thompson. (No date.) 

90. Erected by Arthur Kinson over the remains 
of a beloved friend and partner connected by 
the dearest tie of WIFE, who departed him 
30 Nov., 1804. 

91, Lieut. George Le Blanc, Commander of 
_— brig Fearless, died as he lived, nobly. (No 
date.) 


and 


92. Henry Maxwell, s. of Henry Glasse, Surgeon | 


to the Forces, ob. 12 (Oct.), 1815, a. 5. 

93, Major Wm. Angrum, having served the 
king 45 years with unsullied reputation, 
3 Aug., 1808, a. 638. Placed by his children, 


94. Capt. Robert Wilkinson, of Sunderland, | 


ob. 25 Oct., 1799, a. 50. 

95. Mr. Daniel Kuhn, 
20 Nov., 1804, a. (1)7. 

96, Mrs. Eliza Green, w. of Hugh Green, mer- 
chant, d. of Peter Kuhn, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
ob. 15 Oct., 1804, a. 26. 

97. Caroline, w. of Capt. Browne, 13th Regt., 
ob. 8 Nov., 1804. 

98, Lieut. Myles, ob. 18 July, 1801, a. 20. 


of Philadelphia, 


Esq., Paymaster 54th 
| 


ob. 


ob. | 


99. Lieut. John Wodehouse, of H.M.S. Penelope, 
ob, 2 Feb., 1802, a, 21. 

100. Mr. Francis Brett, Surgeon, of H.M.S, 
Dragon, ob. 20 July, 1802, a. 37. 

101. Mr. Will. Wroot, Midshipman H.M.S, 
Active, ob. 12 Oct., 1802, a. 17. 

SIxTH Row. 

102. Mary, w. of Capt. Edden, 90th Regt., ob. 

24 Oct., 1798, a. 33. 
All female virtues she possessed, 
A worthy heart beat in her breast, 
A heavenly fire that heart refined, 
Her actions spoke a gentle mind. 

103. Capt. William Tuffie, 14th Regt., ob. 
24 Aug., 1790, a, 32. He was born in the regi- 
ment, his father, Quarter-Master, having served 
in it for 53 years, from its first being raised to 
his death on service in Holland in 179(4). 
|_ 104. Mr, Wm. Key, builder, of H.M. Yard at 
| Minorca, ob. 29 May, 1802, a. 49. 

105. Helen Charlotte, w. of Major Smith, 
| Royal Artillery, eldest d. of Brigr.-General Sir 
| Charles Holloway and gr. d. of General Sir Wm. 
Green, Bt., who on 22 Oct., 1818, fell a victim 
‘to the fever then raging in Gibraltar, a, 24. 
| Cara Helena Vale. 

| 106. Charles , Lieut. of the » who 
| fell a victim (12) Oct., 1813, a. 25. He was 
second s. of Brigr. General Sir Charles Holloway, 
Commanding Royal Engineers. (Rest illegible.) 

107. Mr. Thos. Waterman, s. of Henry and 
Rebecca Waterman, of Portsea, ob, 20 Feb., 
1804, a. 31. 

108. Mr. Henry Geo. Farrington, of H.M.S. 
Triumph, ob. 23 Jan., 1802, a. 20. 
| 109. Mr. James Took, Surgeon, of H.M.S. 

Triumph, ob. 10 Dec., 1801. 

110. John Fenlayson, Gunner, of H.M.S, 

George, 0b. 18 Dec., 1801, a, 51. 


SEVENTH Row. 
111. Ensign Richard Lake, 81st Regt., s. of 
Capt. Lake, late 3rd Guards, 0b, 25 Aug., 1838, 


a. 20. 
On THE East WALL, 

112. Hudson Lowe, Esq., Surgeon-Major, ob. 
10 Oct., 1801, a. 70. As long as Honour and 
Integrity | Are revered by Mankind | So long 
shall this name be sacred |In Memory of his 
friends. 


ON THE SoUTH WALL, 

113. Sacred to the Memory | of | William Grave 
a, 38 yrs., Master of H.M.S. Cesar | Who fell | 
While conspicuously exerting himself | In the 
battle of Algeciras | on | July the Sixth | a.p. 
| 1801. | By nature he was penetrating and resolute 
| He was courteous in his Deportment | Irre- 
| proachable in his morals | And | Exemplary in 
his attention | In all his duties | And the Func- 
religion. Erected by officers of 


| tions of his 
H.M.S. Cesar. 

114. Charlotte, w. of Mr. Thos. Bolton, of the 
| Navy Victualling Office, ob, 2 May, 1809. She 
was b. in Minorca, and d. of Mr. Thomas Fawcett, 
Clerk of the Check in the Ordnance Office there. 


A, 36 years, 
G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 
[For other lists of inscriptions in cemeteries in 
various countries see 10 S. i, 361, 442, 482; il. 
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155; iii. 361, 433; v. 381; vi. 4, 124, 195, 302, 
406, 446 ; vii. 165; viii. 62, 161, 242, 362, 4123; | 
ix, 224, 344, 443; x. 24, 223, 324, 463; xi. 25, | 
163, 325; xii. 105, 183, 303, 362.) 


| 


ACCLAMATION = UNOPPOSED PARLIA- | 
MENTARY Return. — “ Acclamation” 
meaning an unopposed return to a repre-. 
sentative Chamber—a meaning not to be | 


found in either ‘H.E.D.’ or ‘The Century | 


| 


Woman keeps a Secret,’ followed by a per- 
formance on the tight rope and slack wire 


| by Mrs. Richards and Miss Andrews. 


In 1786 an Act to license a playhouse 
within the town and port of Margate (26 Geo. 
IIT. c. 29) was passed, and on 21 September 
in that year the foundation stone of the 
present theatre was laid, the inscription on 
the stone being as follows :— 


“The Theatre Royal.—This is the first stone 


Dictionary,’ though somewhat indicated in laid, attended by the Brethren of the Freemasons 
the latter—is to be noted in The Halifax | of the Thanet Lodge, by the Proprietors Thomas 


Herald of Nova Scotia for 17 January, | 
which recorded that, “ including the Accla- | 
mations, the Tariff Reform Party in Great 
Britain makes a Net Gain of Fifteen as a’ 
Result of the Voting on Saturday.” 
POLITICIAN. 


THEATRICALS IN MarGate.—The following 
notes will supplement those relating to 
Margate and other Kentish towns printed 
by Fynmore, ante, p. 65. 

As early as 1730 Mr. Dymer’s company of 
comedians visited Margate in June, and 
remained there three weeks. During that 
period they played ‘ The Provok’d Husband,’ 
* Hamlet,’ ‘A Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ and 
(for the benefit of Messrs. Dymer and 
Scudamore) ‘Oronoko; or, The Royal 
Slave.’ 

In July, 1755, the Canterbury company of 
comedians acted ‘ The Recruiting Office * and 
‘A Wife Well Manag’d.’ In 1761 they per- 
formed * The Suspicious Husband,’ to which 
was added by way of entertainment ‘ The 
Minor.’ 

In May, 1769, The Kentish Gazette announced 
‘that Mr. Burton, manager of the theatre there 
[Margate], is fitting up the house in a most 
elegant taste; it has a new cieling [sic] and all new 
painted with new front boxes; and the scenery 
entirely new ; and that he has engaged a very good 
company of comedians, who intend to open soon 
after his Majesty’s birthday.” 

4n 1770 Mr. Burton was still connected 
with the theatre, and took his benefit on 
3 October, when a comedy called ‘ Country 
Lasses ; or, The Custom of the Manor,’ was 
presented. 

In 1785 two playhouses were catering for 
the amusement of the public. At the New 
Theatre, conducted by Mrs. Baker, were 
presented in July ‘The Belle’s Stratagem,’ 
with ‘ The Agreeable Surprize,’ and ‘ A Bold 
Stroke for a Husband,’ with the farce ‘ The 
Poor Soldier.’ 

At the Old Theatre, directed by Messrs. | 
Mate, Hillyard, and Richland, was given in | 
August a comedy called ‘The Wonder! A, 


Robson and Charles Mate, September 21, A.D. 
1786, A.L. 5786, in the Reign of George the Third. 
William, Duke of Cumberland, Grand Master.” 


The theatre was opened on 27 June, 1787. 
W. J. M. 


‘ ALONZO THE Brave.’—May I point out 
that Mr. WitLoucHBy MAYCOCK is in error 
in ascribing (ante, p. 115) the words of 
‘Alonzo the Brave* to Sam _ Cowell ? 
‘ Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogene,’ 
was written by Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
the notorious author of ‘ The Monk.” 

Wa trerR B. KINGSFORD. 

United University Club. 


Is Mr. WittovucHBy Maycock right in 
attributing the composition of the words 
of ‘Alonzo the Brave’ to Sam Cowell ? 
I always understood that M. G. Lewis 
(‘‘ Monk Lewis”) was the author, and that 
the ballad appears in his ‘ Tales of Wonder.’ 

L. A. W. 

Dublin. 


Sepan-CHAIR CARRIERS: MATTHEW 
Riwtey.—The last of the old sedan-chair 
carriers of Bath—Mr. Matthew Ridley— 
has just passed away. In his youth, says 
a contemporary, he wore the quaint costume 
—tall hat and long coat—which all sedan- 
chair carriers affected, and which some old 
frequenters of Bath may still remember. 
The bath chair gradually superseded the 
sedan, and the latter is now only to be 
seen preserved as a curiosity. 

Mr. Ridley was seventy-nine years ot age, 
and claimed to be a descendant of Bishop 
Ridley, who was burnt at the stake at 
Oxford in 1555. 

FREDERICK T. HisBGAME. 


New SovurH WateEs in America.—lIn the 
map prefixed to William Gordon’s ‘ History 
of the American Revolution,’ vol. i., Lond., 
1788, this name is given to a tract of country 
between 85° and 90° west longitude, and 
about 5° north of Lake Superior. 

RicHARD H, THORNTON, 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ELIZABETHAN HERALDIC MSS.—Mr. Sidney 
Lee in the preface to the revised American 
edition of his well-known ‘ Life of Shake- 
speare’ (the Macmillan Company, 1909) 
describes on p. xii two MSS. lent to him by 
Messrs. Pearson & Co. of Pall Mall Place. 
These two MSS., he says, may confidently 
be ascribed to the year 1599. The first is an 
elaborate exposure of then current heraldic 
scandals, and is in the handwriting of 
William Smith, Rouge Dragon at that date. 
The other is *‘a paper book of seventeen 
leaves’ in two different handwritings, one 
of which Mr. Lee cannot identify, but the 
other of which is the autograph of Ralph 
Brooke, York Herald. 

These two MSS. as described by Mr. Lee 
certainly seem to deserve wide attention, 
but on the contrary seem to have attracted 
none at all. The first of them vilifies Shake- 
speare’s friends Augustine Phillipps and 

homas Pope as seekers of false heraldry ; 
and the second MS. charges Shakespeare 
himself with procuring commission of the 
same offence. 

My object is to ask for more information as 
to these two MSS. How lately have they 
been discovered, and what has been their 
hiding-place all these years ?—years, it 
will be remembered, covering those when 
Halliwell-Phillipps used to keep standing 
advertisements in the newspapers offering 
good prices for just such MSS. as these. 

If Messrs. Pearson possess contemporary 
MSS. settling for ever the question (as these 
two seem to settle it) of the fraudulent cha- 
racter of the Shakespeare heraldry, the 
student ought to have access to them: they 
at least ought to be facsimiled for the benefit 
of Shakespearian scholarship. Have any 
steps been taken to reprint these MSS. ? 
Where are they now? Can they be in- 
spected ? Henry DANE FRENCH. 

110, East Seventy-Ninth Street, New York City. 


GARGOYLES.—Can any reader give me 
information as to books or articles which 
treat of the history of gargoyles and other 
grotesque figures ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture ? I have heard that an excellent 
article was written comparatively lately 
on this subject ; but I can get no further 
information with regard to it. Can any 


reader tell me in what publication this 
article appeared ? 

I have the article on ‘ Gothic Grotesques ” 
published in The Builder's Journal last 
September. C. W. A. PRESTON. 

Offenham Vicarage, Evesham. 


York Minster Monuments. —I shall 
be glad if readers will kindly let me know the 
name and address of a leading or other 
representative of any of the following 
persons, who are commemorated in monu- 
ments or tablets in York Minster, and who 
died in the years indicated :— 

Archbishop Piers (1594). 

Archdeacon Richardson of North Bierley (1735). 

Archdeacon Pearson (1715). 

Dr. Brearey of Menstone (1735). 

Dr. Daltry of Bradenham, Wycombe (1773). 
ae whose son was Bishop of Peterborough 

418). 
William Burgh of Bert, Kildare (1809). 
Ann Beanett (1601). 
Ensign Henry Whettam (1809). 
John Crofts of Stillington (1820). 
Gibsons of Welburne (1715, &e.) 
Thornhills of Fixby (1768, &c.) 
GEORGE AUSTEN. 
The Residence, York. 


Money: COMPARATIVE VALUE.—I 
seek information respecting the comparative 
value of money in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. Could any of your corre- 
spondents inform me where I could obtain 
such knowledge ? Hallam, in his * View of 
the State of Europe during the Middle Ages,’ 
written in 1816, estimates any given sum 
under Henry III. and Edward I. (7.e., during 
the thirteenth century) as equivalent in 
general command over commodities to about 
24 or 25 times its nominal value at present ; 
and in the middle of the fifteenth century 
he regards 16 as a proper multiple. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLFORD. 

[Many communications on the subject will be 
found in the earlier Series of ‘N. & Q. Since then 
Thorold Rogers’s volumes on the ‘ History of Agri- 
culture and Prices in England, 1259-1793,’ and his 
‘Six Centuries of Work and Wages’ have appeared. 
Queries on the subject are frequently received ; but. 
as it is extremely wide, correspondents are asked 
to make their replies as brief as is consistent with 
clearness. ] 


‘““IN THE LEXICON OF YOUTH THERE IS 
NO SUCH worRD As Faru.’—Who was the 
author of this sentiment ? A variant of it 
has recently come from the lips of the German 
Emperor, who is reported to have said, in 
the course of an address to a Pioneer regi- 
ment, that soon after he came to the throne 
a Pioneer officer named Kleist remarked to 
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him: ‘‘ In the lexicon of the Pioneer officer 
there is no such word as impossible.” 
W. TUFNELL. 


[Your quotation, which omits a line, comes from 
Bulwer Lytton’s ‘ Richelieu,’ Act II. se. ii.] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Macaulay in his ‘ Essay on Addison * quotes 
the following lines from a ‘‘ Blenheim poem,” 
which, he says, ‘‘has been rescued from 
oblivion by the exquisite absurdity ”’ of these 
lines 

Think of two thousand gentlemen at least, 

And each man mounted on his capering beast ; 

Into the Danube they were pushed by shoals. 
Can any one give me information as to the 
poem itself ? P. C. G. 

Calcutta. 


T seek the sources of the following :— 
1. The eternal Peter of the changeless Chair. 
2 When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive. 

Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 
4. Talk of mountains now? 

We talk of mould that heaps the mountains, 

mites 
That throng the mould, and God that makes 


the mites. 
The name comes close behind a stomach-cyst. 


(2. Emerson, ‘Give All to Love.’—3. M. Arnold, 
‘Sonnet to a Friend,’ said of Sophocles. ] 


Three men they went a-hunting, but nothing could 
they finc 

Until va saw a hedgehog, and that they left 
behind. 

Said the Englishman, *‘ Tis a hedgehog,” 

But Scottie he said ‘‘ Nae”: 

* Bedad,” said Pat, ‘‘it’s a pincushion 

With the pins stuck in wrong way.” 

I fear the wording is not quite correct, 
but it is the nearest I can remember. 
Bessie M. RICHARDS, 


HAMMERSMITH T'ERRACE.—I should be 
extremely obliged if any of your readers 
would tell me anything of the historical 
and social associations of Hammersmith 
Terrace. I understand the terrace was 
built in the reign of Queen Anne, and that, 
besides Murphy the dramatist and De 
Loutherbourg the Academician, numerous 
celebrities have occupied its houses. I am 
also told that the barges bearing pleasure- 
seekers to Ranelagh used to be moored 
against the backs of the houses. Any infor- 
mation would be very welcome. 

J. LANGLEY Levy. 

Daily Express Ottice, St. Bride Street, E.C. 


ROSAMONDA’S LAKE.”—This expression 
occurs in the famous passage in ‘ The Rape 
of the Lock’ (Canto V.) in which the poet 
describes the Apotheosis of the ‘‘ ravish’d 
hair,” when as a sudden comet “it shot 
thro’ liquid air,” ‘‘ the heav’ns bespangling 
with dishevel’d light.”* We are told 

This the blest Lover shall for Venus take, 
And send up vows from Rosamonda’s lake. 

Can any of your readers tell me why 
lovers’ vows should be sent up from “ Rosa- 
monda’s lake”? Is it possible to find this 
** Jake ’? on any map of the Ordnance Survey? 

A. L. 


PETERSFIELD Inns.—According to 
the ‘ Victoria County History of Hampshire * 
an inn called ‘‘ The Lion” is mentioned in 
the rent-roll of 1696-7. Is this the same 
hostelry as ‘‘The Red Lion,” given by 
‘Paterson’s Roads’ (1826) as one of the 
principal inns at Petersfield ? What were 
the leading inns in 1765? Did the old 
‘** Dolphin ” then exist ? 

Horace BLeACKLEY. 


DEANERY OF WOLVERHAMPTON.—Was this 
in early days in private possession ? Since 
the time of Edward IV. it has had a con- 
nexion with Windsor. From a lawsuit in 
the time of Edward III. it would seem to 
have been previously in private ownership ; 
and a brief abstract of a trial held before 
Simon (Sudbury), Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in 1367-8, given in the Salt collection of 
archeological papers (xiv. 122), appears to 
confirm this. R. B. 

Upton. 

Cot. Francis GoDFREY.—I shall be obliged 
to any reader who can give me particulars 
of the above gentleman’s antecedents, with 
dates of his birth, marriage, and death ; 
also his wife’s name, and where married. 
He is said to have been of an old Oxfordshire 
family, and was the father of Col. Charles 
Godfrey (10 S. vi. 49, 116, 155). Where 
can I see the pedigree of the family ? 

F. Goprery. 

2, Morton Crescent, Exmouth. 


SquasuH.’’—I read that a distinguished 
co-religionist of mine is going to invite some 
young Cantabs to “a squash.” What are 
its leading features? Why so called ? 
What is the identical social function called 
in the famous city on the Isis ? 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 

{Surely a “squash” is in general use as slang 
for a crowded entertainment. ] 

Fattows.— St. Mary’s burial 
register, Nottingham, contains this entry 


on 23 Nov., 1645: ‘‘ James Nasbye.of Asbye 
Fallowes.”” I cannot find this place men- 
tioned in modern gazetteers, and should be 
glad of enlightenment. A. 8S. 


‘““TABORER’S INN,” St. MARTIN’S - LE- 
GRAND.—Timbs in his ‘ Curiosities of London’ 
(1885) refers to the above as having been 
existent temp. Edw. II. Can any corre- 
spondent possibly say whereabouts in St. 
Martin’s the inn stood ? What was Timbs’s 
authority for the statement ? I have not 
met with reference to the house elsewhere. 

McMurray. 


Mrs. SARAH TRIMMER, THE AUTHOR.— 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me who was 
the Mr. James Trimmer, Vicar of Brentford, 
who in 1762 married Sarah Kirby ? In the 
‘Life of Dorothea Beale’ (of Cheltenham 
College) it says that her great-aunt on her 
mother’s side was ‘*‘ Mrs. Cornwallis, wife 
of the Rev. W. Cornwallis, Rector of Witters- 
ham, Kent”; and that Mrs. Cornwallis 
wrote several books, and learnt Hebrew to 
teach her grandson, James Trimmer, whose 
other grandmother was Mrs. Sarah Trimnier, 
** famous in her day as the author of thirty 
volumes for the young, the best known being 
‘The History of the Robins.’”» What was 
the Trimmer pedigree ? for that of Kirby is 
not a little distinguished. Sarah’s grand- 
father was the Suffolk topographer (1690- 
1753) buried in the churchyard of St. Mary 
Je Tower, Ipswich. Her father was John 
Joshua Kirby (1716-74), the friend of 
Hogarth and Reynolds (clerk of the works 
at Kew Palace, 1759); and her first cousin 
was William Kirby, the well-known entomo- 
logist (1759-1850), Vicar of Barham, Essex. 
Mrs. Trimmer survived her husband (who 
died in 1792), and was buried at Ealing in 
1810. 


Pope AnD IrisH BisHors.—In the ‘ Church 

History of Ireland,’ by the Rev. Sylvester 
‘ Malone (Dublin, 1867), chap. viii. p. 217, 
it is stated that the Pope, on some represen- 
tations by the English, directed a bull to 
the Irish bishops, and, accusing them of 
heresy, said that they raised their eyes at 
the elevation of the Host. On’ what 
authority does this remark rest, and who 
was the Pope that did this ?_ To judge from 
the context, it would appear to have been 
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Clement V., but no reference to this matter 
is to be found in the fifteen bulls of that | 
Pope given in the ‘ Bullarium Diplomatum 
et Privilegiorum SS. Romanorum Pontifi- 
eum, &e., 1859, I. iv. pp. 180-234. 

F. C. W. 


{11 S. I. Fes. 26, 1910, 


Replies. 


CHEYNE WALK: CHELSEA OLD 
CHURCH. 


(11 8. i. 129.) 


THERE are no fewer than six monumental 
tablets to members of the Chamberlayne 
family at Chelsea Old Church, which is 
evidently the church to which Mr. BRESLAR 
refers. 

The Chamberlaynes were a notable family 
in many ways. They came originally from 
Oddington in Gloucestershire, which was 
given by Henry VIII. to Sir Thomas 
Chamberlayne, and the estate remained in 
their possession until 1712, when it passed 
by marriage to the Coxes of Cirencester. 
In the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
Dr. Edward Chamberlayne (1616-1703) 
settled in Chelsea. He was a somewhat 
voluminous author, his chief work being 
‘ Anglize Notitia,* a work which ran through 
thirty-eight editions, all of which are in the 
British Museum. Some one has pronounced 
it to be “the most pernicious book ever 
published”; but the Doctor thought so 
highly of it that, as is stated on his tablet 
(right of the great west window), he caused 
“copies encased in wax to be buried with 
him, in the hope thet they might prove 
profitable to posterity.” 

His wife’s tablet is on the other side of the 
window: she was one oi the Cliffords of 
Frampton—‘“ Fair Rosamond’s ” family. 

The eldest son, Peregrine, whose tablet is 
on the left of the door, was in the Navy. 
In March, 1689, he commanded the Griffin 
fireship ; and at the time of his death he 
was commander of the Foresight. The 
inscription tells of bis skill in music, fine art, 
and letters, but chiefly of his proficiency in 
navigation. 

The tablet on the right of the door is in 
memory of Anne, the Doctor’s only daughter. 
who had a strange experience. Born in 
1667, she served for six hours on board her 
brother’s ship, probably the Griffin, at the 
battle off Beachy Head on 29 June, 1690. 
She must have shown valour hardly to have 
been expected in one of her aye and sex, 
for her epitaph refers to her as ‘* Dum virgo 
.:..dum virago.” She subsequently mar- 


|ried Sir John Spragge, and died eighteen 


months later, 30 Oct.. 1691, in giving birth 
to a daughter. The tablet tells us that 
“she might have borne a race of naval 
heroes, had she not been snatched away by 
untimely death.” 


| 
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The other two tablets are of less interest. 
A small tablet just above Peregrine’s is to 
the memory of his brother John, who was 
sometime Gentleman Usher to Prince George 
of Denmark, and died 2 Nov., 1723. The 
sixth, above the south door, commemorates 
Edward, the youngest son, who died when 
only twenty-seven years of age. He, too, 
is said to have shown great promise. 

Mr. Bresuar will find much of interest 
inside Chelsea Old Church as well as outside. 

ALAN STEWART. 


Full copies of the Chamberlayne inscrip- 
tions on the outer walls of Chelsea Church 
will be found in ‘ Chelsea Old Church,’ by 
Mr. Randall Davies, F.S.A. (1904), pp. 256-63. 
They are eight in nunber: to Dr. Edward 
Chamberlayne, 1616-1703 ; Susanna Cham- 
berlayne, ob. 1703; Peregrine Clifford 
Chamberlayne, 1660-91 ; Edward Chamber- 
layne, 1660-97; Anne Spragge (née Cham- 
berlayne), 1667-92, ‘‘ fought in man's attire 
in a fireship, 30 June, 1690”; John 
Chamberlayne, F.R.S., 0b. 1723; Elizabeth 
Tyndale, ob. 1821, “‘a descendant of the 
family of Chamberlaynes”; and Anne 
Catherine Phelps, ob. 1849, daughter of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Tyndale. GrorGe SHERWOOD. 


Mr Brestar appears to allude to Chelsea 
Old Church, outside which, on the left side 
of the great western window, is a large 
mural slab bearing a long epitaph on Dr. 
Edward Chamberlayne, author of ‘The 
Present State of England,’ by his friend 
Walter Harris. This Latin epitaph, which 
will be found in extenso, with a translation 
in Faulkner’s ‘ Chelsea,’ 1829, vol. i. pp. 242- 
243, states that, with a view to benefiting 
posterity, Chamberlayne had had some 
books of his (the list is also given by Faulk- 
ner, p. 243) enclosed in wax and buried with 
him; “but as these were not forthcoming 
when the tomb yielded to the injuries of 
time (having probably already been rifled), 
the present state of England,” says Mr. 
Blunt in his ‘ Handbook of Chelsea,’ “ re- 
mains unbenefited in this respect.” 

J. HotpeN 


Mr. Bresrar will find an_ interesting 
account of this famous historic church, and 
of its monuments, inside and outside, from 
that of Sir Thomas More to that of Miss 
Mary Astell, an eighteenth-century Suftrag- 
ette (!), in a pamphlet entitled ‘ A Short 
Account of Chelsea Old Church,’ published 
by Ernest Holland, 207, King’s Road, Chel- 
sea, price fourpence. I. M. L. 
[Mr. W. R. B. Pripravx also thanked for reply.] 


Lanpor ANECDOTES (11 i. 128).— 
Landor, it may safely be affirmed, never 
published the collection of anecdotes about 
English diplomatists referred to in his letter 
to Walter Birch (Fortnightly Review, 
February); but some of the stories may 
have found their way into the imaginary 
conversations. Here there are two or three 
about Mr. Dawkins, denounced in the same 
letter as the most consummate scoundrel in 
Europe. An explanation of Landor’s 
animosity against this gentleman may be 
gathered from what Forster says in his bio- 
graphy of Landor, vol. ii. p. 91, first edition. 
The unnamed adventurer mentioned in the 
first edition (1824) of the ‘ Imaginary Con- 
versations,* vol. i. p. 307, must be identified 
with Mr. Dawkins, in spite of an anachronism. 
In the second (1826) edition, vol. i. p. 290, 
he is called *‘the Sieur Dorcas,” and the 
story of his attentions to an Italian lady is 
added. In the 1846 edition some portions of 
the narrative are discarded, and the re- 
mainder is transferred to another conversa- 
tion (vol. i. p. 325). In Forster’s final 
edition (1876, vi. 208) ‘‘ the Sieur Dorcas ” 
becomes ‘‘ the Sieur Dorkins.” Mr. Molloy 
in his ‘Gorgeous Lady Blessington’ prints 
a letter in which Landor describes Mr. 
Dawkins in the most contemptuous terms. 
Had he ever published his collection of 
anecdotes, Lord Cowper and the Hon. W. F. 
Wyndham would no doubt have figured in it. 
That he had a mind to tell some stories about 
them may be seen on reference to his 
‘ Works,” 1876, vi. 225, and to his ‘ High and 
Low Life in Italy,’ in The Monthly Repository, 
1838, p. 247. STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Syuare. 


Str Henry AvuDLeEy (11 S. i. 87).—Audley, 
I presume, is a misprint for Dudley. The 
‘D.N.B.” (xvi. 111) gives Northumberland 
by Jane Guildford five sons and two 
daughters. The eldest son John, Lord 
Lisle and Earl of Warwick, married Anne 
Seymour, daughter of the Duke of Somerset ; 
was, like all his brothers, implicated in his 
father’s plot in favour of Lady Jane Grey ; 
was condemned to death; pardoned; but 
died, without issue, in 1554, ten days after 
his release from the Tower. For his younger 
brother, Lord Henry Dudley, who fell at 
St. Quentin, see ‘D.N.B.,” Supplement, ii. 
160. 

For Sir Henry Dudley (d. 1565?) see 
‘D.N.B.,’ Supplement, ii. 159. He was 
son of John Sutton de Dudley, sixth Baron 
Dudley ; and in 1556 devised a plot to rob 
the Exchequer, marry Princess Elizabeth to 
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Courtenay, and depose Philip and Mary. 
Proclaimed a traitor, he was received by the 
French king, Henry II., and continued his 
intrigues in France. 

Sir Henry has generally been confused 
with Lord Henry Dudley above, who married 
Margaret, only daughter of Lord Chancellor 
Audley. A. R. BAY Ley. 


The eldest son of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, viz., Henry Dudley, was, 
according to Loftie’s ‘Guide to the Tower 
of London,’ ‘‘ killed at the siege of Boulogne 
while still young.” The second son, John, 
became Earl of Warwick, and his name is 
carved in the Beauchamp Tower. Ambrose, 
the third son, was in the Tower till 1555, 
and died in February, 1590. Guildford, the 
fourth son, was husband of Lady Jane Grey, 
and was executed in 1554. Robert, the 
fifth, became Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of 
Leicester. Henry, the youngest, was killed 
at St. Quentin in 1558. G. H. W. 


Froude calls Sir Henry Dudley a cousin 
of the Duke of Northumberland (‘ History of 
England,’ vi. 7). He was implicated; not in 
the Wyatt, but in the Dudley conspiracy 
in 1556 (ibid., vi. 1-14). While most of the 
conspirators were arrested and suffered the 
death of traitors, Dudley succeeded in making 
his escape (ibid., vi. 11). He is again men- 
tioned in 1564 (tbid., vii. 196). W.Scorr. 


Cuares I. MepALuion (10 8. xii. 448).— 
As no reply to the query of Mr. JaMEs 
has appeared, it may be worth while to 
mention that in the Catalogue of the 
Royal Stuart Exhibition in 1889 several 
silver memorial badges of Charles I. will be 
found, but there is no gold badge correspond- 
ing to that which is possessed by your 
correspondent. 

[ have myself a small silver badge intended 
for a pendant, with a fragment of white silk 
ribbon attached, which was given me by a 
deceased friend. It is an inch in length, and 
three-quarters of an inch in width. The 
motto round the shield is correctly given 
(“‘mal y pense’), not as Mr. JAMES reads 
it on his medallion. There appear to be 
some letters faintly engraved on the scroll 
round the crown; and at the base of the 
shield are the figures ** 51.” 

W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington Rectory, Witney. 

“Tatty-Ho”: ‘ Yorcxs” (11 S. i. 48, 
93, 135).—The modern French has taiaut, of 
which, says Hatztfeld, the origin is unknown. 
But it may very well be the descendant of 
the Old French forms, given by Godefroy as 


thiaulau, thialaut, thialhaut, thahaut. Other 
variants (already noted at p. 135) are thia 
hillaud and theau le hau. As Godefroy gives 
quotations for thiaulau, thialaut, thahaut, 
we have ample proof that the equivalent of 
our ‘‘tally-ho” was well known in Old 
French. 
The spelling with th is curious, but it 
denotes no more than a ¢ uttered with 
emphasis, and with a kind of aspiration. 
What does it all mean? I do not know, 
but Cotgrave has: ‘‘ Té, tei, a voice which 
is used by the French when they call a 
dog.” The form thialaut looks as if it 
might be resolved into tet dau, with ter as 
above, and the O.F. ilau, used by Wace, 
and quoted by Moisy, who gives the Norman 
ilau, ilo, as meaning ‘1a, en cet endroit, 
and derives it from L. ilo, se. in illo loco. 
It is probable that the original cry had some 
1ite simple source. 
Dr. as usual, calmly makes up his 
facts: ‘“ Tally-ho is the Norman hunting 
ery, Taillis au, to the coppice.” Unfor- 
tunately, that is nonsense; for, in the 
first place, it should be aw taillis, and 
secondly, even this is quite modern French. 
The Old French form was tailleis, in three 
syllables (see Hatzfeld) ; moreover, Norman 
French did not drop its final s. You can 
drop the s in F. treillis, but certainly not 
in the E. trellis. So it is clearly all invention. 
As to yoicks, it seems to be all that is left 
of an O.F. adverb meaning ‘‘ there!” for 
which Godefroy has twenty-nine different 
spellings; perhaps ilueques, illeosques, 
illosques, iloyques, may serve as specimens. 
The form iloyques is not far off. Yotcks 
may easily have come from a form illoyques, 
with JJ pronounced as /li in million, and 
loss of initial 7. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


It will save some ingenuous suggestions, 
such as keeping tally, &c., to say what 
‘*‘tally-ho”” means, and has always meant, 
with us. It is the view-halloa of a right 
fox (i.e., not a gravid vixen), or, later in the 
day, of the right fox (7.e., the hunted, not a 
fresh one. 

re ‘Dictionary’ has been quoted : 
it is useful in matters of historical lore, but 
is deplorable in its derivations. ’ 

{In accordance with the above explanation, 
a fox can be said to have been ** tallied away,” 
out of cover. 2. LL. 


As to the unde derivatur of ** tally-ho ” see 
‘The Noble Science,’ by F. P. Delmé Rad- 
cliffe (Ackermann, 1839), pp. 148--9. 

SraPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


| 
| 
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ScOTCHMEN IN FRANCE (118. i. 48).—There 
is no lack of literature on this subject. 
The book that occurs to my recollection as 
being most nearly in the line of the query is 
Francisque’ Michel's ‘ Les cossais en 


by Triibner & Co., 1862, 2 vols. 
doubt, the Marquis de Ruvigny’s ‘ The 
Jacobite Peerage,’ 1904, if somewhat wider 
in scope, will provide many important and 
interesting details. Other works that may 
be mentioned are Forbes-Leith’s ‘ Scots 
Men-at-Arms and Life Guards in France,’ 
Edinburgh, 1881, 2 vols.; Hill Burton’s 
‘The Scot Abroad,’ Edinburgh, Blackwood, 
1898, especially the first five chapters, * The 
Ancient League with France’; and Grant’s 
* The Scottish Soldiers of Fortune,’ London, 


Routledge, 1889, particularly the last chap- | 


ters, pp. 234-331, the notes somewhat 
scrappy, but supplying a considerable list of 
names. In addition to these, an article 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. \xxiii.. 1896, 
on ‘The Scottish Guard of France,’ might 
also be consulted. 

The works above cited deal mainly with 
military or political personages. They do not 
by any means exhaust a subject so wide 
as “Scotchmen in France.” From the 
thirteenth century to the time of James I. of 
England, the relations between France and 
Scotland were of the closest and most 
intimate kind. No Scotsman with any pre- 
tensions to learning considered his education 
complete without a course of instruction at 
some French university. Hence, for more 
than 300 years, all the most distinguished 
scholars whom Scotland produced were 
educated in France. For information on 
this point the querist might do well to refer 
to vol. xxx. of the New Spalding Club, 
edited by Mr. P. J. Anderson, which contains 
registers of students, between 1581 and 1900, 
attending the Scots College at Douai 
and other places. Prof. Hume Brown's 
‘George Buchanan,’ Edinburgh, 1890, might 
also provide some useful hints. 
‘Lives of Scottish Writers,’ Edinburgh. 
Black, 1850, 2 vols., gives in vol. i. careful 
biographies of twenty-three distinguished 
scholars, more than twenty of whom were 
educated, while several became professors or 
teachers, in French colleges. Boece, 
Buchanan, Melville, Barclay, Balfour, Bellen- 
den, Duncan, Donaldson, Cameron, and 
Dempster are a few of the names of those 
who occupied chairs as teachers, and lived 
in France for longer or shorter periods. 
To fill up details respecting individual 
names reference might be made to Demp- 


| ster’s ‘Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scot- 
; 
| Edinburgh, Bannatyne Club, 1829, 2 vols. ; 
| David Buchanan’s De Scriptoribus Scotis,” 
: _Edinburgh, Bannatyne Club, 1837; George 
France: les Frangais en Ecosse,’ published | 


Also, 


sive, De  Scriptoribus Scotis,’ 


Mackenzie’s ‘ Lives and Characters of the 
Most Eminent Writers of the Scots Nation,’ 
Edinburgh, 1708-22, 3 vols. (whose state- 
ments, however, need to be carefully verified); 
Moreri’s ‘ Historical Dictionary,’ in many 
French editions ; and Anderson’s ‘ Scottish 
Nation,’ Edinburgh, 1874, 3 vols. 

The foregoing works ought to afford a 
fairly complete list of Scots who have resided 
temporarily or settled permanently in 
France. W. Scort. 


M. Novucuier might find it useful to con- 
sult John Hill Burton’s interesting work 
‘The Scot Abroad’ (Blackwood, 1864, 
2 vols.). Burton draws largely upon 
Michel’s ‘ Extrait des Déliberations munici- 
pales de la Ville de Tours,’ and references are 
given to various other French writers. If 
I mistake not, ‘The Scot Abroad’ is now 
obtainable in a single-volume edition. 

In the Maitland Club publications (1835) 
there is a volume, * Papers relative to the 
Royal Guard of Scottish Archers in France.’ 

G. 


T. Moncriefi’s ‘Memoirs concerning the 
Ancient Alliance between the French and 
Scots, and the Privileges of the Scots in 
France,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1751, may be 
useful to M. NOUGUIER. 

Henry T. FOLKARD. 

Wingates, Wigan. 

[Mr. T. Bayne and T. F. D. also thanked for 
replies.] 


Jacos Core (10 S. xii. 129, 218, 251, 
418, 476).—Shortly after the appearance of 
the reply at 10 8. i. 218 bearing my private 
address Mr. W. E. Hartanp-OxLey called 
there to have a chat with me about my 
maternal grandfather, Jacob Cole. But 
I had not yet returned from business, so, 
with a half-promise to my wife that he would 
pay me a visit in the City, he departed, ° 
and later I read with regret in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(10 S. xii. 480) of his lamented death. 

I can add but little to the information 
furnished by your other correspondents. 
Jacob Cole died on 22 Dec., 1868, aged 
78 years, and his remains were interred at 
Nunhead Cemetery. He was born at 
Stalbridge in Dorsetshire, and I have before 
me as I write a letter from him to my mother, 
dated from his birthplace on 19 July, 1835, 
describing a visit he was then enjoying. 


| 
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He had come to London when a boy, and 
entered the employment of Mr. Jeans, 
who was a hatter (probably) at No. 23, 
Bridge Street, Westminster. In course of 
time (I believe) the firm became ‘‘ Jeans & 
Cole,” subsequently (I am certain) ‘‘ Jacob 
Cole,” later ‘Cole & Son,” and _ finally 
“Cole & Williamson.” The sequence of 
addresses after 23, Bridge Street (pulled 
down for the extension of Palace Yard) was 
8, Bridge Street ; 5, Upper Charles Street ; 
47, Charing Cross; and 30, Cockspur 
Street, whence, after Williamson’s death 
in 1891, his shopman took the business to 
Duncannon Street, where it also died. 

I have a printed copy of an Address “ To 
her most Gracious Majesty the Queen” 
upon her accession to the throne, signed 
by “H. H. Milman, Minister; James 
Bower, Jacob Cole, Churchwardens ; Simon 
Stephenson, Vestry Clerk,” of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster. Jacob Cole’s name 
is—I remember having seen it—included in 
one of the inscriptions upon one of the 
covers of the famous Westminster snuff-box. 

At 10 8. ii. 289 I gave a list of eleven of 
Jacob Cole’s songs set to music, of which I 
have copies, and asked whether others were 
known to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ ;_ but no reply 
was forthcoming. In 1864 was published 
Comic and Humorous Song-Book. 
Edited by J. E. Carpenter.” A paragraph 
in the Editor’s preface commences :— 

““ Many of the songs here inserted have long 
been out-of-print, and others, frequently inquired 
for, are now published for the first time. To 
enable the Editor to effect this, he has had placed 
at his disposal the valuable manuscript collec- 
tions of Mr. Jacob Cole and Mr. James Bruton.”’ 
One result of this permission was the 
appearance in the volume of thirty-five 
songs (one of which was classified among the 
“Comic,” and _ thirty - four among the 
Humorous ”’), and one ‘‘ additional verse,” 
attributed to Jacob Cole. His portrait forms 
one of a group of five prefixed as a frontis- 
piece to the same little volume. 

CHARLES HicHam. 


VERMONT, ORIGIN OF THE NAME: DR. S. A. 
PETERS (11S. i. 47).—The account which Mr. 
THORNTON found in American newspapers 
in 1808 was not a hoax, as it was written by 
the Rev. Samuel Peters himself, and was 


first printed (so far as I am aware) in a note 


to his ‘* History of the Rev. Hugh Peters,’ 
pp. 94-5, published at New York in 1807. 
The concluding paragraph is worth quoting : 

“Since Verdmont became a state in union with 
the thirteen states of America, its general assembly 
have seen proper to change the spelling of Verd- 


mont, Green Mountain, to that of Ver-mont, 
Mountain of Maggots. Both words are French ; 
and if the former spelling is to give place to the 
latter, it will prove that the state had rather be 
considered a mountain of worms than an ever 
green mountain !”’ 

As Mr. THorRNTON is, of course, aware, the 
early history of Vermont was stormy, as the 
territory, then called the New Hampshire 
Grants, was in dispute between New Hamp- 
shire and New York. In a convention held 
at Windsor, Vt., in January, 1777, it was 
declared that 
‘the district of territory comprehending and 
usually known by the name and description of the 
New Hampshire Grants, of right ought to be, 
and is hereby declared forever hereafter to be 
considered as, a separate, free and independent 
jurisdiction or state, by the name, and forever 
hereafter to be called, known and distinguished 
by the name, of New Connecticut.’’-—H. Hall’s 
‘ Early History of Vermont,’ p. 239. 

The name of Vermont first appeared in 
print, so far as is known, in an address by 
Dr. Thomas Young “ To the Inhabitants of 
Vermont, A Free and Independent State, 
bounding on the River Connecticut and Lake 
Champlain,” dated 11 April, 1777; and that 
name was adopted by the Vermonters them- 
selves in the following June (Hall, pp. 243, 
499). In 1797 J. A. Graham wrote :— 

“The natural growth upon this mountain 
[i.e., the Green Mountains] are hemlock, pine, 
spruce, and other evergreens ; hence it has always 
a green appearance, and on this account has 
obtained the descriptive name of Vermont, from 
the French, Verd-Mont, Green Mountain.’ — 
‘ Descriptive Sketch of the Present State of Ver- 
mont,’ p. 16. 

In 1798 Ira Allen wrote :— 

‘* Vermont, this name was given to the district 
of the New Hampshire Grants, as an emblematical 
one, from the French of Verd-mont, green moun- 
tains, intended to perpetuate the name of the 
Green Mountain Boys, by Dr. Thomas Young, of 
Philadelphia, who greatly interested himself in 
behalf of the settlers of Vermont.’’—‘ Natural 
and Political History of the State of Vermont,’ 
p. 86, note. 

In a petition made in 1786 to the legislature 
of Vermont on behalf of the family of Dr. 
Young, it was declared that to him “ we 
stand indebted for the Name of [Vermont] ”’ 
(Publications of the Colonial Society of Mass., 
xi. 53). 

In 1781 Peters published in London his 
notorious ‘General History of Connecti- 
cut,’ which was known among the American 
patriots as the “lying history.’”” When 
the animosities engendered by the Revolu- 
tionary War had subsided, Peters, who in 
1774 had taken refuge in England, returned 
to his native Connecticut. Ever since I saw, 
several years ago, his account, 1 have been 


| 
| 
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on the look-out for evidence in corrobora- 
tion, but as yet have failed to find it. His 
story is told circumstantially and may be 
true, but it can hardly be accepted without 
further substantiation. It should be noted, 
by the way, that in both of the books cited 
above Peters spells the name ‘“‘ Verdmont.” 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Baston, U.S. 


It seems by reference to Appleton’s 
‘Cyclopedia of American Biography,’ iv. 
742, that Peters (1735-1826) received holy 
orders in London, 1759, returning speedily 
to Connecticut. ‘‘ He kept a coach, and 
looked with scorn upon Republicans.’* In 
1794 he was chosen Bishop of Vermont, 
but was never consecrated. At the time 
of the Revolution his property was confis- 
cated, and his letters were intercepted. He 
was execrated by the revolutionists and by 
their successors. 

In The Yale Lit. Mag., xxi. 271 (June, 
1856), a paper is devoted to him, under the 
“caption of ‘The Yankee Munchausen,’ in 
which it is said that 
“the venerable Dr. Trumbull, who was in college 
at the same time with Peters, informed the late 
Prof. Kingsley that of all the men whom he had 
known, Samuel Peters was the most unreliable, 
even in narrations of trivial importance.”’ 

And John Trumbull mentions him in his 
‘McFingal’ :— 
What warnings had ye of your duty 
From our old rev’rend Sam Auchmuty ; 
From priests of all degrees and metres, 
To our fag-end man, Parson Peters. 

In his ‘General History of Connecticut,’ 

London, 1781, p. 127, Peters tells of a 
chasm, formed by two lofty shelving moun- 
tains of solid rock, where 
““ water is consolidated, without frost, by pressure, 
by swiftness, between the pinching, sturdy rocks. 
to such a degree of induration that no iron crow 
can be forced into it :—here iron, lead, and cork 
have one common weight.” 
The copy of this book in the British Museum 
contains many old marginal notes, such as 
‘*shameful perversion,” ‘infamous false- 
hood,”’ &c. RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Henry VII.’s CHaPpet: 1Ts ARCHITECT 
{11 8. i. 127).—William Bolton, Prior of St. 
Bartholomew, Smithfield, is indeed desig- 
nated in the King’s will ‘‘ Master of the 
Works’’; but Robert Vertue was the 
architect. He was probably father or 
brother of William Vertue, who about the 
same time was working at Windsor, and, at a 
later date, at Eton and at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Robert had built for 


Henry a new tower in the Tower of London, 
and was the designer of the Palace of 
Pleasaunce at Greenwich. One of the 
Vertues probably drew the design for the 
tomb of Henry VI. which is preserved among 
the Cottonian MSS. (Aug. A. 2). 

Camden preserves a tradition that in 
1524, on the soothsayers predicting a sudden 
rise of the Thames, Prior Bolton fled for 
safety to Harrow, of which place he was 
vicar, and where he eventually died. But 
the Thames, unlike the Seine in 1910, 
behaved as usual, and London escaped 
immersion. 

See W. R. Lethaby’s ‘ Westminster Abbey 
and the Kings’ Craftsmen ’ (1906), pp. 223-6, 
234; and Francis Bond’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey (1909), p. 1382. <A. R. Bay ey. 


The architect was Sir Reginald Bray, 
Privy Counsellor to Henry VIII. ; his por- 
trait is given in Carter’s ‘Ancient Sculpture 
and Painting,’ vol. ii. The ‘D.N.B.,’ vi. 
238, says :— 

“The design of Henry VII.’s Chapel at West- 
minster is supposed to have been his [7.¢., Bray’s] ; 
and the first stone was laid by him, in conjunction 
with the Abbot Islip and others, on 24 Jan., 1502/3. 


JOHN HopGKIN. 


Sir Henry Cole (‘‘ Felix Summerly’’) in 
his ‘Illustrated Handbook of the Abbey’ 
says that the merit of its design is ascribed 
to various persons : by some to Bishop Fox ; 
by others to Sir Reginald Braye ; to Aleocke 
Bishop of Ely; and to the Prior of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, who is called ‘‘ Master of the 
Works of our said Chapel’ in Henry VII.’s 
will. J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

{[Mr. Anan STEWART also refers to Mr. Lethaby’s 
work. } 


NELSON AMONG His INTIMATES (11 S. 1. 
124).—My mother remembers reading these 
interesting reminiscences of Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton in ‘The Remains of the late Mrs. 
Richard Trench,’ 1862. The privately issued 
‘Tour’ (1861) was incorporated in the later 
volume. 

Melesina Chenevix married in 1786 Col. 
Richard St. George, who died two years 
later; and in 1803 she married Richard 
Trench, by whom she was mother of Arch- 
bishop Trench, Stanley’s predecessor in the 
Deanery of Westminster. Dean Stanley's 
mother was Catherine Leycester. For 
Melesina Trench see ‘ D.N.B.,” Ivii. 189 of 
the original edition. A. R. BAYLEY. 

(Mr. W. T. Lynn and Nortu Mrpianp also 
point out that the reference to Dean Stanley is a 
mistake.] 
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ARISTOTLE AND THE GOLDEN RULE (10 S. 
xii. 510)——As my query has not elicited 
an answer, much to my surprise, may I give 
the quotation in full, and ask my query ina 
different way ? 

Can any reader refer me to the original 
of the passage? I saw it attributed to 
Aristotle some time ago in, I believe, an 
advertisement, but it may not be his. The 
passage is remarkable in its resemblance to 
the Golden Rule, and if it is by any pre- 
Christian writer, the author’s name and the 
reference to it should be preserved in the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ The passage in its 
entirety is thus :-— 

“Cleanse and purify thy heart, for it is the 
seat of all sin, not by worthless ceremonies, 
prayers, and moanings, but by stern resolve to 
sin no more; to uphold right, and do right ; 
sacrifice thyself at the shrine of duty, forgiving 
injuries, and acting only towards others as thou 
wouldst have them behave towards thyself,” 

I confess it savours to me rather of the 
Fathers than Aristotle; but I should like 
to trace it to its author. Lucis. 


“00”: HOW PRONOUNCED (11 S. i. 10, 
58).—I have to thank two correspondents 
for their replies to my query concerning 
the change from 6 to % (00). My special 
interest, however, is less in the change itself 
than in the reasons for it, and why it occurred 
when it did. Ample details about the change 
itself, I know, are given in the books that 
have been mentioned ; but if these explain 
what caused the change to occur, I have 
missed the explanation, and should like to 
be referred to it. Why did 6 become @, 
rather than another sound ? Why, indeed, 
should there have been any change ? What 
caused the vowel to be ‘‘ moved up to the 
high position” ? Is there any ascertain- 
able reason why the change should have 
taken place at the time stated? It was 
about such points as these that I desired, 
and shall still be grateful for, information. 
Meantime, I am obliged to those who re- 
plied. I gather from Mr. Prart’s answer 
that no European language except ours 
uses the letters 00 to represent the sound of a. 

Questions similar to the above might be 
put about other vowel-changes, notably that 
of ee into i. Here, again, the books describe 
fully what happened; Pror. SkeEat, for 
example, tells us that at one time the sound 
of this vowel approximated to that in 
‘**name.”” But why did the change take this 
form, and why was its operation not more 
general? Why did sounds which were 
already nearer to the goal not respond to 
the same influence? What prevented 


“name” and ‘‘blame” from becoming 
and ‘‘blime” ?—if indeed they 
have been prevented, since at present from 
some lips we hear a sound not unlike this. 
Are we to recognize this as a further develop- 
ment of the same process which changed 
ee into 7, in other words ? 

Enlightenment on such points as these 
may be acceptable to other readers, as it 
certainly will be to STUDENT. 


WILLIAM SHIPPEN, 1673-1743 (11S. i. 50). 
—The mother of William Shippen was a 
daughter of Richard Legh of Lyme. See 
Bean’s ‘Parliamentary Representation of 
the Six Northern Counties of England,’ p. 
385. W. Scort. 

Stirling. 


MARRIAGE ConTRACT 1540 (11S. i. 66).— 
There are several cases of these marriage 
contracts in ‘ Depositions and other Ecclesi- 
astical Proceedings from the Courts of Dur- 
ham, from 1311 to the Reign of Elizabeth, 
vol. xxi. of the publications of the Surtees 
Society. The process or ceremony referred 
to is “ handfasting,” or joining of hands in 
betrothal. In Jamieson’s Scottish Dic- 
tionary the custom is defined, at some 
length, as a contract for a year. The cases 
heard at Durham relate chiefly to breaches 
of this contract, incontinent living, failure 
to complete by regular marriage, &c. Thus 
on 30 June, 1537, Richard Dunsforthe brought 
Sibella Birtefeld before the Court for refusal 
to fulfil her handfasting engagement. Robert 
Hagthorp deposed that he had brought the 
parties together and said to Sibella :— 

“Ye knowe well ynough you and Richard 
Dunsforthe have bene long to gethir in oone 
howse, and, methinke, yt were best for you bothe 
if ye can fynde in your harteto marye to gither; 
and Sir Richard the parishe preiste saieth he 
wilnot axe you in the churche ooneles ye be 
handfast, wherefore, if ye can fynde in your 
harte to take hym to your husbond, dryve yt 
no longer, and yf not, breke of bytymes.”’ 

Sibella did not answer, upon which Hag- 
thorp remonstrated again, and eventually 
she agreed to the handfasting. A witness 
was sent for, and upon his arrival Richard 
took Sibella by the hand, and said :— 

‘““¢ Here I, Richard, take you, Sybill, to my 
handfast wyfe, from this day forward, all other 
woman to forsake, and the for to take, while 
deathe us departe, and thereto I plight the my 
treuth.’ And then they drewe hands, and the 
woman tooke hym by the hande, and saied in 
lieke wyes, ‘ Here I, Sibell, take the, Richard, 
to my husbond from this day.’ ”’ 


In another case, Elizabeth Frisell against 
Henry Smith, the handfasting took place 
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in the vicar’s parlour. The parties had 


| 


Mowacs: THE Battie (11 S. i. 87).— 


been brought before the Commissary Court If Vambéry’s ‘Hungary in Ancient, Medi- 


to be corrected for incontinent living :— 


“* And when their penance was enjoned tothem | Nations, 


thei agreed betwen themselves to mary, and so 
came into the Mr. Vicar of Newcastle’s house, in 
the parlour, and there, in the presence of.... 
after talke of agreiment, the said Henry and 
Elizabeth wer contented ther in their presences 
to be handfested, which was done by Thomas 
Kingston, the said Henry Smith saying after 
Thomas Kingston, ‘ Here I, Henry Smith, take 
you, Elizabeth Frisell, to my wedded wyfe, &c., 
and thereto I plight the my trowth,’ and ‘I, 
Elizabeth Frisell, take you, Henry Smith, to my 
wedded husband, &c., and thereunto I plight 
the my trowth,’ drawing handes and drinking 
either to other. And the above named Walles, 
spiyng Henry Smith to loke down, said to him, 
* Whi lokest thou down ? If thou meane not to 
do it in dede, but does to avoid the penance, 
it is not well.’ Wherunto Henry Smith answered 
that he ment truly, as he afterward spake. Ex- 
amined whi thei staied so long from marying, 
he saith that at the time of ther hanfesteng 
Henry Smith was in prentiship a yeir after, and 
that he taketh to be the cause of their staying.” 

The handfasting was generally followed by 

an interchange of gifts. Christopher Rob- 
son and Kathren Marshall, having plighted 
their troth, 
“dranke to gyther, and also kissett to gyther 
often....Ther was a rynge gyven by the said 
Kathren to the aforesaid Christofer, and he gave 
another ring also to hir.’’ 

So also William Headley and Agnes Smith : 

‘“*Therupon the said Agnes toke a gold rynge 
of hir fynger, and gave the same to hym, and the 
said William gave thenthe said Agnes one bowed 
6d. and bad hir put yt in hir purch.” 

In the case of Thomas Manwell and Helinor 
Colson, 

‘* Manwell tokea rose noble of gold outof his 
purse and bowed the same, and....gave the same 
noble to Helinor fora token. And then she, the 
said Helinor, imediatly then after opened hir 
pusse, and gave the said Thomas Manwell a 
rynge of silver havynge 2 hands, one of them in 
another, and gilte with golde.”’ 

Clement Heweson, being handfasted to 
Agnes Dodds in 1580, said that he would 
never have “ other woman in middle earth 
than the said Agnes”’; and then “ he gave 
hir an old grote, and she gave him a 
napking.” RicHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


H6ret Moras (OTHERWISE Biron), Paris 
(10 S. xii. 89).—Blondel says that this hotel 
was built after the designs of Gabriel (senior), 
under the superintendence of M. Aubert, 
architect. I am not aware of any doubt 


expressed about this statement. L. P. 
Vincennes, 


zval, and Modern Times’ (‘Story of the 
*” 1888) be too meagre for the 
purpose, perhaps Creasy’s ‘ History of the 
Ottoman Turks (1250-—1878),’ London, 1878, 
or Freeman’s ‘The Ottoman Power in 
Europe: its Nature, Growth, and Decline,’ 
1877, may afford the desired information. 
W. Scorr. 


Lapy or THREADNEEDLE STREET ” 
(11 S. i. 89). — The directors of the 
Bank of England were collectively so called 
by William Cobbett because, like Mrs. 
Partington, they tried with their broom to 
sweep back the Atlantic waves of national 
progress. This action was, I think, in 
reference to the temporary stopping of cash 
payments on the 26th of February, 1797, 
one-pound bank notes being issued in March 
the same year, But is it quite clear whether 
Cobbett or Gillray was the first to employ 
the phrase? J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHaeEt. 


The latest authority on Sheridan states 
that he originated this name for the Bank 
of England; see ‘Sheridan, by Walter 
Sichel (Constable & Co., 1909), p. 16. On 
p. 91 of that work it is further stated :— 

“To Sheridan is due, as we have seen, the 
accepted figure of the Bank of England as an old 
lady. Speaking on the stoppage of its cash 
payments in the spring of 1797, he compared 
it....‘ to an elderly lady in the City, of great 
credit and long standing, who had lately made a 
faux pas which was not altogether inexcusable,’ ”’ 


&e. 


Hariz IN ORIENTAL EpITIons (10 S. xii. 
429).—In Sonnenschein’s ‘ Reader’s Guide,’ 
1895, p. 654, students are recommended, out 
of a number of editions of Hafiz, to select 
Lieut.-Col. H. W. Clarke’s ‘ Diwan-i-Hafiz,’ 
Calcutta, privately printed, 1891, 4to, 
2 vols. It is said to be a good prose trans- 
lation, with notes ‘forming a_ perfect 
mine of Siific lore,”” but wanting an index. 

W. Scort. 


Sirk RoBeRT GEFFERY (11 S. i. 50, 94).— 
A copy of the full-length portrait of this 
worthy by Phillips, alluded to in my former 
reply, is to be seen in the Guildhall Library, 
where it constitutes MS. 20. It is in water 
colour. 

The engraved portrait mentioned by Mr. 
RosBeEkrts (ante, p. 95), by Trotter, is from a 
full-length original at Bridewell Hospital, 
from the brush of Sir Godfrey Kneller. A 
copy of this engraving is preserved at 
Guildhall also. 
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In reference to Mr. STEWART’S mention 
of Geffery’s interment at St. Dionis Back- 
church, it may be of interest to note that a 
lengthy extract from the knight’s will, in 
regard to his bequest for maintenance of 
daily service there, occurs at 5S. xi. 22. 

McMurray. 


** DISGRUNTLED ” (10 8. 
A newspaper use of the word is to be found 
in Read’s Weekly Journal for 6 Oct., 1716, 
where a correspondent is described as seeming 
**to be disgruntled about the Pun inserted 
in our last Journal on the Names of the 
5 Rioters justly hang’d at the end of Salisbury 
Court in Fleet Street.” 

ALFRED ROBBINS. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Many Memories of Life in India, at Home and 
Abroad. By J. UH. Rivett-Carnac. “(Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

THESE many memories of our old and valued 

contributor Col. Rivett-Carnac well deserved a 

permanent form. They have evidently given 

pleasure to the author in their compilation, and | 
we have little doubt that feeling will be shared | 
by many readers. 


xi. 326, 452).— | 


Outram, who showed him great kindness. Other 
friends were Sir Bartle and Lady Frere. The 
former he admired with boyish enthusiasm ‘ as 
an ornament to the service, and one of the most 
fascinating men it was ever my good fortune to 
| meet....His looks were greatly in his favour, and 
/ when he entered the room one was at once pre- 
| possessed by the graceful, dignified figure of the 
/man, with a head like that of a Konkani Brah- 
| min, and delicate, well-cut features.” 
| To young Carnac fell the honour of managing the 
| farewell ball to Lord Clyde on his way home after 
| the campaign. ‘It was a labour of love, as I 
‘knew the dear old man well, and had often seen 
_himat our house both before and after the Crimean 
| War, he being an intimate friend of my father’s. 
| During his stay in Calcutta at Government House, 
| Lord Clyde had me over several times, and took 
me out with him, calling me his civilian aide-de- 
|camp. He was good enough to pronounce that I 
would make an excellent aide-de-camp in time, 
| and 1 little guessed in those days that 1 was to be 
aide-de-camp eventually to Sir Donald 
Stewart when Commander-in-Chief, and also to 
| their Majesties Queen Victoria and King Ed- 
| ward VII.”’ 
| Shortly after the ball Carnac had to leave 
| Calcutta, having been appointed to an assistant 
magistracy. Among other appointments, he 
filled the post of assistant secretary to Temple 
| when Temple was appointed Chief Commissioner 
| of the Central Provinces. These were in Carnac’s 
| day the happy hunting-ground of the antiquary. 
| One of Temple’s successors had a strong taste for 
‘anthropology, and was especially keen on the 
conformation of the heads of the hillmen of 
India and the peoples representing the remains 
of the aboriginal tribes. Into the hilly country of 


| 


Col, Carnac’s father, Admiral John Rivett- | Gentral India had been driven by the advancing 


Carnac, was a cadet of the ancient Suffolk family 


of Ryvet, and the writer of these ‘ Memories,’ the | 


second son, was born in Portland Place on the 
16th of September, 1838. Portland Place had 
in those days ‘‘a distinctly Eastern flavour.” 
The boy’s maternal grandmother, the widow of a 
distinguished Indian officer, lived close at hand; 
on different sides of the broad street two of her 
sisters, married to directors of the East India 
Company, resided ; 
magnates. In addition, ‘“‘a grim old great- 
uncle,” who was always giving ‘* good advice, but 
never a single tip,” lived in a big house at 
the corner, half way down Portland Place. 


‘* In this same house I was more recently the guest | 


of a very different personality, Field-Marshal Earl 


Roberts, who never forgets those who have | 


served with him in India, or elsewhere, and whose 


cheery presence had effectually exorcised the | 
spectre of the grim old Indian nabob of some 


sixty years before. 


The Colonel’s father was ‘‘an amiable man | 


save when the gout was upon him,” and he ‘“‘ had 
brought ashore with him much of the discipline 
and language of the quarter-deck. We always 


called him * Sir,’ and gave him a wide berth when | 


my mother hoisted the storm signals of gout.’’ 
After being placed in a school at Bonn, the lad 
on returning home went to Haileybury, his father 
having obtained for him an Indian Civil 
Service appointment or ‘‘ writership,’”? and in 


also several other Eastern | 


invaders from time immemorial the Bheels, the 
Gondhs, and other of the wild tribes. ‘‘ In this 
‘new kingdom the recently arrived Governor 
found himself, so to speak, in clover. One of the 
first circulars that issued from the secretariat 
was no longer about sanitation or criminal pro- 
cedure, but invited district officers to forward the 
interests of science by obtaining for the museums 
and investigators the skulls of the aboriginal 
| tribes. Dear old Bernard, then secretary, drafted 
the circular.”’ The great man had running in his 
mind the desirability of getting skulls for his 
_ private collection, so he added “in duplicate,” 
The harassed district officers thus found them- 
selves faced with the difficult problem of finding 
aboriginal native gentlemen endowed with a 
pair of skulls apiece to satisfy the hobby of the 
‘new Commissioner. ‘‘ The order nearly had 
a tragic result in one district, and, for what I 
know, may not have escaped those results in 
}some others. All in the Provinces, Kuropeans 
and natives, were anxious to carry out the wishes 
of the new ruler, and far away on tour, in a wild 
hill tract, the district officer explained to an old 
native chief how anxious he was to make a good 
collection of skulls to gratify the whim of the 
| Chief Commissioner. ‘I am with you,’ said the 
astute old fellow, * and quite understand what is 
wanted ; there is plenty of material in my State.’ 
The next morning, when riding back to camp, 
the officer came across a long procession of Gondhs, 


1858, at the close of the Mutiny, he arrived at | young and old, roped together, and being driven 
Calcutta, where he was for a time the guest of , along by matchlock-men tv the old chief’s palace. 
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They howled out with one accord at the European 
officer, imploring mercy, and affirming they were 
guilty of nothing deserving instant death. The 
Deputy Commissioner turned back to the palace, 
and there, sure enough, he found a good-sized 
block and an accomplished headsman in attend- 
ance, and all in readiness for immediate execution, 
When the old chief was remonstrated with, he 
urged, ‘ Why not, Lord of the World ? 1 have 
plenty of them. No? But you told me that 
the Great-Man wanted these skulls, and how else 
could I possibly get them ?’ These Gondhs were 
fortunately respited, to the old chief’s disgust.” 
Nevertheless a fine collection was made, in 
duplicate. The ‘“‘ Great Man’s”’ portion, however, 
came to grief, for on arrival in England in his 
absence, the case was opened, and the contents, 
being regarded as human remains, were buried in a 
suburban cemetery. 

When work was slack in the Central Provinces, 
the Viceroy would summon Col. Carnac to Simla, 
and the sudden change to a cool climate was 
pleasant, and specially so were the houses. 
Instead of the huge, whitewashed, rambling, 
habitations down below, the Simla houses were 
mostly compact and cosy. ‘The situation is 
explained to perfection by Sir Charles Dilke”’ 
(‘Greater Britain,’ vol. ii. p. 247), in which he 
wrote of the delight of finding himself in a house 
in the hills, and in which he says: ‘‘ Here I am in 
a realroom, and not in a section of a street with 
a bed in it.” 

The book abounds with good stories, but one 
other must suffice. Col. Carnac’s regiment was in 
a cholera camp, and one Sunday a chaplain came 
out to read the service: ‘‘ The regiment was 
paraded, the weather was very hot, heavy and 
trying, and many men very weak and sick. The 
Colonel said to the fussy little chaplain, ‘ Please 
do not give any sermon. All will have to be 
outside, and the service will alone be tiring.’ The 
littke man intimated something to the effect that 
these were matters that appertained to_ his 
conscience, and did not admit of dictation. When 
a sufficiently long morning service had been got 
through, the little gentleman coughed, approached 
the big drum, and produced a bulky MS., evidently 
along sermon. The voice of the Colonel suddenly 
rang out in the silence: ‘ Cheshires! Attention !! 
Right about face!!! Quick march!!!!’ and 
the little gentleman was left alone in the plain 
with the corporal who had acted as clerk, the big 
drum, and his big sermon.” 

On the 22nd of March, 1894, Col. Carnac landed 
at Marseilles, having bidden a final farewell to 
India. These memories are so attractive that in 
reading them one is apt to forget the services 
——- by Col, Carnac, they are so modestly 

old, 

The author had no sooner been appointed 
Assistant Magistrate of Midnapore than a great 
dacoity case was given him, with the result that 
not only the poor Gondhs who had committed 
the robbery, but also the rich liquor-sellers, the 
receivers, were convicted and transported. After 
two years in office he was made Secretary to the 
Income Tax Commission. The appointment 
of so young a man did not pass without comment, 
and he had the pleasure of reading about ‘‘a 
young civilian who, not having yet passed the 
second Department Examination, is still in 
official swaddling-clothes,’’ The Government of 


India, however, so appreciated his work that he 
was selected to officiate as Under-Secretary in the 
Home Department, with charge of the Foreign 
Department’s Office, during the Viceroy’s absence 
up country. On Sir Richard Temple’s appoint- 
ment as Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces he offered Col. Carnac the post of 
assistant secretary. Temple was much pleased 
with him, and, anxious to forward his interests, 
obtained his appointment as Settlement Officer 
of the Wurdah and Chandah districts. This was 
followed by his appointment as Cotton Com- 
missioner. His services to the cotton industry 
were recognized on his visit to England in 1872 
by a dinner at the Manchester Town Hall, and the 
Cotton Supply Association awarded him a Gold 
Medal. 

In addition to all these pursuits, Col. Carnac 
took seriously to volunteering, raised a battalion 
of Rifles and two corps of Light Horse, and set to 
work to enrol every European and Eurasian in. 
India in a scheme for national defence, But what 
will appeal to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ more than all 
is his work in Indian archeology, in recog- 
nition of which he has been elected to innumerable 
foreign Societies of Antiquaries, besides being a 
Fellow of our own. 

Col. Carnac was married while in India to 
Marion, the eldest daughter of General Sir 
Henry Durand, and he records that she has beer 
his ‘‘ valued companion for upwards of forty 
years, and is my aid and kindly critic in pre- 
paring these memories.’’ We cordially wish that 
our old contributor and his wife may long enjoy 
the pleasures of their home in Switzerland. The 
book contains two portraits, those of the Colonel 
and his wife, to whom ‘‘ the most valued of all 
my memories ”’ is dedicated. 


Dudley Hardy, R.I., R.M.S., by A. E, Johnson, 
is one of Messrs. Black’s series of ‘‘ Brush, Pen 
and Pencil,’’ which is proffered as ‘‘ some record 
of the work of the leading men amongst con- 
temporary artists.” 

Mr. Hardy is best known, perhaps, as. a designer 
of posters (though he was by no means the first. 
artist of repute to apply his talents in that way), 
and a recorder of the airs, graces, and dress of the 
up-to-date woman bent on pleasure. The fifty- 
six examples of his work here reproduced are fair 
specimens of his lively and attractive work, and 
are mainly concerned with English life, though 
the artist has also a reputation for Eastern 
scenes and studies of French peasant life. There 
is a delightful series of small sketches taking off 
the heroes and heroines of fashionable opera. 

The illustrations give us a general impression of 
gaiety and brightness, but we cannot say that 
Mr. Johnson’s text is adequate. He spends a 
great many words on extended commonplaces 
which would apply to many other artists as well 
as his subject. He remarks on p. 49: ‘It is 
difficult to bring to a conclusion remarks which 
seem scarcely to have begun.’ We agree, but if 
within the space assigned to him, he could not 
say anything, or tell us what precisely is the 
artistic quality which distinguishes Mr. Hardy 
from other artists, he might as well have left the 
pictures to speak for themselves ; he saysas much, 
also on p. 49. This sort of ‘‘ appreciation ’’ is, 
we believe, popular, but serious admirers of the 
artist must surely find it disappointing. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


Mr. F. C. CARTER of Hornsey has in Catalogue 
Extra Series 2 Camden’s ‘ Reges, Regine, Nobiles, 
et alij in Ecclesia Collegiata B, Petri West- 
monasterij sepulti,’ 1600 (contains the very 
rare errata leaf which the only copy in the British 
Museum lacks), crimson levant by Riviére, 
107. 10s.; and under Shakespeare ‘A C Mery 
Talvys.’ 1526 (one of the works included by Hazlitt 
in ‘ Shakespeare’s Jest-Books,’ and referred to by 
Beatrice in ‘Much Ado About Nothing’), 20s, 
The Catalogue is mostly devoted to autographs, 
Court Rolls, charters, &c. Among these is the 
original licence (dated 3 May, 1783) for the 
marriage of William Beckford (author of 
‘Vathek’) of S. Mary le Bone Lady 
Margaret Gordon of S, James, Westminster, 
12s. 6d. In the year following his marriage 
he entered Parliament as one of the members 
for Wales. Several interesting letters from the 
Rev. S. Henley, defending his action in 
publishing his English translation of * Vathek 2 
‘in opposition to Beckford’s wishes, were printed 
by Mr. Lewis Melville in The Atheneum for 27 Nov. 
and 4 Dec., 1909 ; and the discussion thus aroused 
‘is being continued in that journal. 

Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons’ Exeter List 211 
contains Kelley’s ‘ American Yachts, their Clubs 
cand Races,’ 25 beautifully coloured plates, signed 
artists’ proofs, 1884, 51. 5s. (published-at 21/.). 
A set of Thackeray, Library Edition, 22 vols., 
half-morocco, is 81. 8s.; and the best edition of 
“Notitia Monastica,’ folio, calf, 1781, 41. 4s. 
‘There are lists under Freemasonry, Ireland, 
Military, Naval, and Theology. 


Mr. James Dunn’s Edinburgh Catalogue 106 
contains a complete set of a curious publication, 
The Castle Spectre, October, 1876, to October, 
1888, edited by A. D. Forbes, 4to, half-morocco, 
‘7s. 6d. Of this only 140 copies of each number 
were published, The earlier numbers contain 
woodcuts by Ella, daughter of John Hill Burton. 
““The Aldine Poets,” 52 vols., Bell & Daldy, 
are 11, 12s, Under Dickens is the first edition 
of ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ 3 vols. in 1, 
‘8s. 6d. There is a list under Highlands and 
Highlanders. Under Hore Sabbatice is the 
reprint of articles by Sir James F. Stephen from 
The Saturday Revieir, 3 vols., 2s. 6d. ; and_under 
Linguistic we find Anglo-Saxon and Danish 
works. <A copy of Maclise’s ‘ Gallery of Literary 
‘Characters,’ 4to, is cheap at 5s. There are a 
number of works under Scottish. A considerable 
portion of the Catalogue is devoted to divinity, 
‘including works by Lightfoot, Matheson, Mar- 
-tineau, Newman, Dr. Parker, Spurgeon, Westcott, 
-and others. There is a Cheap List at the end. 


Mr. John Orr’s Edinburgh List 24 contains a 
most interesting collection of pamphlets and 
tracts, the prices being very moderate. A 
reminiscence of a popular exhibition is Banvard’s 
“ Adventures of an Artist,’ 1849, 1s. 6d. The 
author was the painter of the panorama of the 
Mississippi exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. Altogether different is ‘ The Chaldee 
Manuscript,’ which appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, October, 1817, 28s. The publication of 
this fell like a thunderbolt on Edinburgh. The 
copies were immediately bought up, and the 
‘second edition did not contain the offensive 
article, See ‘Notes by the Way,’ by John C. 


Francis, p. 20. There are pamphlets under 
Free Church, Ireland, and Jacobite, besides ser- 
mons on various occasions, some relating to the 
Rebellion in Scotland. Under Napoleon is the 
‘ Authentic Trial of Marshal Ney,’ with memoir. 
Among newspapers is a collection of early Indian, 
Chinese, and others; and under Population is a 
‘Comparative Account of the Population of Great 
Britain, 1810-11, 1821-31.’ There are some 
privately printed books. Among slavery pam- 
phlets are Wilberforce’s ‘ Appeal,’ 1823, and Clark- 
son on ‘ The Condition of Slaves in the British 
Colonies.’ The section devoted to Maps, Views, 
Plans, &c., includes a map of Africa, 1652, 5s. 6d. ; 
one of Arabia, 1802, 2s, 6d.; a number of early 
American maps; Edinburgh city plans; and 
Thomson’s series of old large-scale maps of the 
counties of Scotland. The first item under Old 
Views in Scotland is a fine portrait picture of the 
St. Andrews ** Medal Day,’’ 1898, with hundreds 
of portraits of golf notables, including Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Tom Morris, F. G. Tait, &c. This was 
taken in front of the old Golf House, is an India 
proof, and offered at 2l. 5s. (published at 71. 7s.). 


Messrs, Sotheran’s Price Current 701 opens 
with two unique collections of Election Literature 
and Art: the first, 1880, contains 650 illustra- 
tions, including a fine series of portraits, 7 vols., 
301. ; the second relates to the General Election 
of 1885, 10 vols., 351. Under America is a rare 
early newspaper, The Pennsylvania Packet, 
Jan, 2nd, 1781, to Dec. 1st, 1781, and Dec. 29th, 
1781, in 1 vol. folio (five numbers wanting), half- 
calf, 301, The list is rich in botanical works, 
including a fine copy of Curtis’s ‘ Flora Lon- 
dinensis,’ 311, 10s.; Sander’s ‘ Orchids,’ 451. ; 
anda tall copy of Sowerby, very scarce, 241. The 
general portion includes Blake’s ‘ Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell,’ 1885, 41. 4s. ; Combe’s ‘ Cam- 
bridge,’ 2 vols., 4to, very scarce, 151. 15s. ; 
an uncut copy of Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ 1251. ; 
Lysons’s ‘ Magna Britannia,’ further illustrated 
with over 150 plates, 1813-22, 52/. 10s.; and the 
first edition of ‘ Paradise Regained,’ original sheep, 
a tall and perfect copy, 751. The Shakespeare 
entries include the Second Folio, with the extra- 
ordinarily rare Smethwick title-page (the editor 
of Lowndes could only cite the example now in 
the Lenox Library, New York), 2201.; also the 
Third Folio, 2001., and two copies of the: Fourth 
Folio. There are works under Costume, Ento- 
mology, Heraldry, London, Military, Music, 
Ornithology, &c. Music includes a set of Handel’s 
Works, edited by Arnold, 41 vols., royal folio, 
tree calf, 1785-97, 171. 17s. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Epitor1AL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
pang ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 

L. M. R. (* Manetho’s Egyptian Chronology ”).— 
Too controversial. 


A. ApRAnAMS.—Forwarded. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (FEBRUARY). 


NOW READY. 
THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
HEBRAICA AND JUDAICA. 
MATHEMATICS (NINETEENTH CENTURY). 
History. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKS, 
ECONOMICS. 
MODERN WORKS AT REDUCED PRICES. | 


Catalogue 333. 
” 331. 
” 326. 
320. 
” 308. 
286. 
” 332. 


Post free on application to 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Late Macmituan & Bowss), 
1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


| Editions, Historical and Standard 


CATALOGUE No. 220. 


RARE, INTERESTING, AND CURIOUS BOOKS. 


Many with Coloured Plates, illustrated by Alken, Cruik- 
shank, and Rowlandson, also Sporting Books, First 


Works, &c. Also 
Catalogue of 


ENGRAVINGS OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
POST FREE FROM ‘ 


J. RIMELL & SON, 


| 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 


13, CAMPSBOURNE ROAD, HORNSEY, N. 


OLD LITERATURE, TOPOGRAPHY, 
OLD DEEDS, DOCUMENTS, 
OLD MAPS, &c., 
AMERICANA (Special List). 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


ELIJAH JOHNSON, 
BOOKSELLER, 

30, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 

Will be glad to receive offers of 

IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 
LITERATURE. 

Lists carefully considered and Best Prices given. 
LIBRARIES, LARGE OR SMALL, BOUGHT. 


CATALOGUES OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Please state Subjects required. 


BOOKS 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


75, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 


The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 


WRITE FOR OUR FEBRUARY CATALOGUE. 


Oe. W. H. SMITH & SON, 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 186, Strand, London, W.C. 
. L. C. BRAUN, BERTRAM DOBELL, 


17, DENMARK STREET, 


CHARING CROSS ROAD 


(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 


LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


Bookseller and Publisher, 
77 and 54, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 


A large Stock of Books in most Classes of 
Literature, including Poetry, the Drama, 
Shakespeariana. 

Catalogues issued Monthly. Post free on application. 


No. 180, just ready, contains Books from the Libraries 

of the late JOHN HENRY SHORTHOUSE, the late 

WILLIAM WHEELER SMITH, and other collections 
recently dispersed. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Cambridge History of English Literature 
Volume IV. : Prose and Poetry, Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton. Edited by A. W. Warp, 


Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. Wauer, M.A. 
“It is by its comprehensiveness that this work will be of incalculable value to 
literary students, as by its clearness and fullness it should be attractive to all 
buckram interested in the story of our great literature. If the editors and contributors are 
9s net to be congratulated upon that which they are achieving, readers are assuredly to be 
half-morocco congratulated on the prospect of having the whole story of our literary achieve- 
15s net ments put before them in a form at once so stimulating and so authoritative as 
this.”—Daily Telegraph : 


The Cambridge Modern History 
Volume VI.: The Eighteenth Century. Planned by the late Lorp Acton, LL.D. Edited by 
A. W. Warp, Litt.D., G. W. Prornero, Litt.D. and Stantey Leatues, M.A. 
“A work so well founded as this is in strict and scientific historical learning 
does....much to enlarge and illuminate traditional doctrines concerning the often 
Royal 8vo over-praised epoch to which it refers....Much may be learned from the new light 
16s net in which it presents the leading historical figures at a time when English ideas 
were more influential in European history than they had ever before been. The 
volume will have a hearty welcome from all classes of students.—Scotsman 


The Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes 
Edited, with geographical notes, by E. 0. WinsTEpT, late Senior Demy of Magdalen College, 


Oxford. 
“*Studious Grecians who are fortunate enough to possess Mr. Winstedt’s 
Demy 8vo scholarly and able recension of this queer old codex cannot but value it highly... 
14 plates Cosmas’s intention was ‘ to refute the theory that the earth was round, and to prove 
Pp that Moses’s tabernacle in the wilderness was a model of the universe.’....The book 
12s 6d net has much in it to repay the attention of a student interested in out-of-the-way 
curiosities of late Greek and early geography.”—Scotsman 


Studies in English Official Historical Documents 


Bv Hvusert Hatt, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office. 
‘Mr. Hubert Hall has published the first systematic attempt in modern times. 
to deal with the diplomatic of our official records as a consecutive whole. The 
8 task is vast, and one also of considerable difficulty, and scholars....will have daily 
Royal 8vo reason to thank him for the zeal which he has lavished on lightening their labours 
s net and smoothing their paths. For the future Mr. Hall’s books will be the inseparable- 
companions of all engaged in original investigation of the English re = neal 
theneum 


A Formula Book of English Official Historical Documents 


Part I, Diplomatic Documents 

Selected and transcribed by a Seminar of the London School of Economics. Edited by Hupert: 
Hatt, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Oftice. 

“The Formula Book is a classified collection of select documents of every 
important type from the eighth century to the eighteenth, along with short pre- 
18 liminary descriptions. The — are of course chosen for their ‘ diplomatic,’ not 
ay “a for their historical, value ; but they constitute a corpus of original texts of great 
8 ne importance and interest. The documents, as far as we have been able to examine: 


them, are carefully transcribed, and they are presented in scholarly fashion.” 
Atheneum 


A Formula Book of English Official Historical Documents 


Part II, Ministerial and Judicial Records 
Selected and transcribed by a Seminar of the London School of Economics. Edited by Hunert: 


Hatt, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office. 

“Great credit is due to the students of the London School of Economics who: 
have made this selection under Mr. Hall's guidance. Their transcriptions are 
al8 careful, and the documents selected are usually worth reading for their matter as 
Roy . well as for their form. Such a series as that relating to enclosures can only have: 
7s 6d ne been made at the cost of much intelligent search work... Mr. Hall and his 
seminar deserve high praise for the conception and general plan of his Formula 

Book.” —Manchester Guardian 


London: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press: Fetter Lane 


Royal 8vo 
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